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Virtually every car in the world moves by a system 
known as rear-wheel drive. Which means the rear 
wheels push the car. 

The Audi (and, of course, the Eldorado) moves by 
a system known as front-wheel drive. Which means 
the front wheels pull the car 

This gives you two distinct advantages: 

One, it lets you corner surer. Even on the meanest, 
most terrifying curve. 

And two, it gives you better traction on any kind of 
surface: rain, snow, mud, even ice. 

Besides the Cadillac Eldorado, the Audi has some 
of the best features of six other great automobiles. 

1. The Audi has the same type of steering system 
as the Ferrari 512 racing car. 

2. The Audi has the same type of brakes as the 
Porsche 917 racing car. 


3. It’s got the same amount of trunk space as the 
Lincoln Continental. 

4. It’s got just about the same headroom and leg- 
room as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 

5. Its interior bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE. 

6. You get the same kind of expert service with an 
Audi as you do with a Volkswagen. Because a Porsche 
Audi dealer is part of the VW organization. 

A lot of car manufacturers nowadays give you ex- 
actly what you pay for. 

In the case of the Audi, we give you a lot more. 


The Audi 


It’s a lot of cars for the money. 
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Common Stock Investment and Retirement Plans. 


From The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, an opportunity 
for common stock investment 

Systematic Investment Plans 

Variable Annuities 

Through its Financial Security 
Program, Prudential offers you 
Common Stock Investment 
and Retirement Plans based on 
Prudential’s Gibraltar Fund, 


with Long Term Growth as the 
Investment Objective. 
Available* exclusively through 
Prudential’s registered representatives 
For information, including free 
prospectuses, call or write your local 
Prudential office. 


Prudential 


Financial Security Program 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Morrone Hone. ©. 


UCH to the consternation of their pressagents, many younger 
performers have made reticence about their personal lives a 
cardinal credo. One devout follower of the Garbo tenet is Flip Wil- 
son, the subject of this week’s cover story. When he first approached 
the comedian, Roland Flamini, our West Coast show business cor- 
respondent, “wondered if I'd even be able to snatch some conver- 
sation in the men’s room.” But Wilson slowly opened up to Flamini, 
sucianwasser particularly after the two 
were mobbed by a bunch of 
elderly women fans outside 
NBC's studios in’ Burbank. 
“Sharing an experience like 
that,” says Flamini, “has got 
to develop a bond between 
two people.” 

The result was a rare 
three-hour interview in Wil- 
son's home, a ride in his Rolls- 
Royce and entrée into his 
dressing room. Nonetheless, 
Wilson was largely _ silent 
about his personal life and 
background. To fill in the 
gaps, Correspondent James 
Willwerth visited Jersey City, 
where Wilson grew up. Will- 
werth had two leads: a brief 
obituary on Wilson's mother 
and the fact that Wilson had 
attended Public School 14. Both led to blank walls. More legwork 
produced the name of Cornelius Parker, an undertaker who had 
grown up in Wilson's neighborhood and has many contacts in the 
black community. Parker took Willwerth on an area tour, during 
which they found a number of Wilson's old acquaintances. After in- 
terviewing one of them, Willwerth asked what he did for a living. 
The man held up a note pad with a lot of numbers on it. 

. 

Covering Soviet military affairs also presents reportorial chal- 
lenges: the Kremlin does not advertise its intentions, Four years ago, 
however, TiME ran a cover story entitled “Russia’s Navy: A New 
Challenge at Sea.” That article, written by David Tinnin, told of the 
rapid progress that the Soviet navy was making in strengthening its 
position. This week Tinnin returns to the subject with a major World 
section story that reports just how far the Russians have advanced 
and the strategic implications of their seapower expansion. 

Recently, while on a four-month reporting tour in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Tinnin witnessed an incident that underscored the dramatic 
shift in naval power. He and other newsmen were covering the ar- 
rival of Leonid Brezhnev for talks in Belgrade when Soviet warships 
steamed menacingly into the Adriatic port of Rijeka, where the Rus- 
sians would like to establish a base. Neither the journalists nor the 
Tito government could miss the point of the dual visitation, 
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Dialogue on Amnesty 


Sir /I very much appreciate the support 
that you have given to my amnesty pro- 
posal in your TIME Essay [Jan. 10]. 

If passions are to be replaced by 
more reasoned dialogue on this critically 
important subject, it will be because of 
additional understanding through essays 
such as yours. 

ROBERT TAFT JR. 

U.S. Senator from Ohio 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / There are at least two young men 
from this town who, because of the 
Viet Nam War, are exiled from their 
homes and families. 

One of these unwilling exiles is my 
husband, who has been a prisoner of 
war for more than four years. The oth- 
er young man chose to desert the Army 
rather than serve in Viet Nam, It is ap- 
parent that this war, whatever its effect 
on Indochina, has hurt our country ter- 
ribly. I am still enough of a patriot, 
even a chauvinist, to feel that when we 
begin the restructuring of our society, 
America will need all her sons. 

Therefore, as the wife of a P.O.W., 
1 will actively support amnesty for the 
American refugees. 

(MRS.) VALERIE M. KUSHNER 

Danville, Va. 


Sir / As far as the question of giving am- 
nesty to draft evaders is concerned, | 
do not wish to share the privileges of 
American citizenship with men who do 
not fulfill their duties as citizens. In my 
opinion, these selfish men, who interpret 
morals for their own benefit, are noth- 
ing less than traitors. 

JIM MORONEY 

New York City 


Sir / Having gone through the dilemma 
of whether to obey or resist, | found my- 
self, against my moral and spiritual con- 
science, serving as ordered in Viet Nam. 
As a surgical technician, mine was not 
a direct encounter with the fighting but 
a position in which I witnessed the bru- 
tality and absurdity of war. I could not 
help offering my under.tanding to those 
deserters and resisters who, according to 
their higher conscience, refused any as- 
sociation with the military murder ma- 
chine. I cast my vote for total abso- 
lution for these men. 

BILL WAGNER 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


Sir /1 cannot speak for all Canadians, 
but most of my friends are fervently hop- 
ing and indeed praying that the U.S. 
will take back the draft dodgers, de- 
serters, etc. In Canada, we have ac- 
quired a motley crew of Maoists, Trots- 
kyites, Communists, socialists, anarchists, 
college-building burners and what have 
you. (Correction—what /rad you.) 

Please bring them home. Please. 

S.A. MELROSE 

Toronto 


Cutthroats or Heroes? 


Sir /In your story on the “troubles” in 
Northern Ireland (Jan. 10], you con- 
stantly wander from the real issue: the 
right of Ireland to exist as an undivided 
nation. Problems there may be in unit- 
ing the two Irelands, but t y are prob- 
lems created by the British. If the LR.A. 


fails, its members will be branded cut- 
throats and criminals, but if they suc- 
ceed they will be national heroes. Isn't 
that always the way? Even the British 
must know that sooner or later they 
are going to have to get out. 

K.V. ARANDA 

Mexico City 


Sir /It seems the facts in Northern Ire- 
land’s struggle for justice are overshad- 
owed by arguments about the LR.A.’s 
guerrilla tactics. 

This deprived Catholic minority does 
not want war and violence; who does? 
All ag want is equality and justice, 
which they are not getting. 

DAVID J. BLAIR 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sir / Given the deep-rooted hatreds in 
Northern Ireland, a solution to its prob- 
lems within the present demographic 
framework seems impossible. Why not 
try a population transfer of either Cath- 
olics or Protestants? The transfer of 
Catholics to the Irish Republic would 
leave a small but more homogeneous 
and justifiable British substate in Ulster. 
Alternatively, the transfer of staunch 
Protestant Unionists to Britain would 
make possible a united Ireland. The dif- 
ficulties would be small compared with 
those that have plagued Northern Ire- 
land for the past 50 years. 

JOSEPH M. CURRAN 

Syracuse 


Sir / Time's recent story on the LR.A. is 


the best all-round account of the _his- 
tory of the current resistance in North- 
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ern Ireland. I want to commend you for 
not slandering the bravest men in North- 
em Ireland as “terrorists” or “murderers.” 

The Unionist Party and the Orange 
Order have too long exacerbated the dif- 
ferences between Irishmen, Catholic or 
Protestant. Thank you for telling the 
truth about the intolerable repression in 
Northern Ireland and the men who would 
end it. 

RAYMOND O’KANE 

New York City 


Sir / British troops are in Northern Ire- 
land solely to protect the lives of all_in- 
habitants there, whatever their religion. 
This part of Ireland is British, and I 
feel it is time for you to realize what Brit- 
ish means, 

ARTHUR P. LYON 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sir /I1 am wondering whether the Irish 
are going to accept a country handed 
to them by murderers and robbers, as- 
suming that the LR.A. were successful. 
Ireland is controlled by the church, and 
morality and righteousness are said to 
be characteristic of the Irish. To blow 
up people is immoral; yet the “moralistic” 
Irish government permits the activities 
of the LR.A. by permitting its existence. 

The Irish government had better re- 
define morality. 

A.M. SMITH 

Dublin 


Disturbing View 


Sir / Retiring Music Critic Winthrop Sar- 
geant [Jan. 10] deserves an award of 
sorts for his incredible string of ques- 
tionable judgments and false assumptions. 
His commendable lauding of Beverly 
Sills cannot begin to offset the re- 
markable prediction of future obscurity 
for Stravinsky and the naming of Rich- 
ard Strauss as “greatest composer of 
the 20th century.” 

Needless to say, to be hated is the 
mark of both good and bad critics. Sar- 
geant’s black-white view of criticism is 
disturbing, and is as erroneous as his feel- 
ing that music criticism has not_ much 
of a future. As long as music exists, so 
will accompanying thought regarding its 
worth. 

CHRISTOPHER R, PIGNOLI 

Music Critic 

The Pittsburgh Forun: 

Pittsburgh 


Sir / In reading your article on Winthrop 
Sargeant, | was once again reminded of 
critics’ serious misunderstanding of 
twelve-tone and serial music. The twelve- 
tone system does not merely express vi- 
olence but rather expresses the value of 
abstraction. If we feel violent when lis- 
tening to a work by Schoenberg, we are 
assigning meanings to that work that 
are not really there. 

For me and a few others, the twelve- 
tone system offers a rational solution to 
the problem of creating a new and sig- 
nificant musical language. 

THOMAS FE. COOK 

San Diego 


The Spirits Wait 


Sir /1 enjoyed your article on the beau- 
tiful beach rites on New Year's Eve in 
Rio (Jan. 10] and the spiritists who 
take part. : 
Sometimes the present age intrudes 
on the primitive. As a Methodist mis- 
sionary in the Rio area in recent years, 
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LETTERS 


I often attended rituals with my friends. | 
One Saturday evening of chants, dances 
and descending spirits started a_half- 
hour late. The leader of the group had 
to watch the end of a soccer game on 
TV before he would begin. 

(THE REV.) WARREN L, DANSKIN 

New York City | 


Sir / You have gone too far in trying to 
describe spiritism as a pagan cult in Bra- 
zil. You have confused African religious 
rites, such as Quimbanda and Umbanda, 
which were brought by the slaves, with 
the Christian religion of spiritism. 

Chico Xavier, the leading Brazilian 
spiritist writer, has taken part in many 
TV programs and his appearances were se- 
date and dignified. Umbanda Spokesman 
Seu Sete’s only appearance on television 
was on a curiosity show, 

A.R. DE FREITAS 

Sao Paulo 


A New Kind of Love 


Sir / With reference to your well-deserved 
tribute to Maurice Chevalier Jan. 10], 
you mention that one of the American fa- 
vorites he sang was /f a Nightingale 
Could Sing Like You. 

Not to indulge in nitpicking, but 
just to set the record straight, while 
that was the opening line of the chorus, 
the correct title was You Brought a 
New Kind of Love to Me. 

MONROE H. LOEB 

Oak Park, Tl. 


Now, Something for the Women 


Sir / If Morton Golden’s theory is that 
men use football games “as a fantasy to 
relive the youthful sexual aggressiveness” 
|Jan. 10], what does he have to offer to 
women who are the “football nuts”? 

JANET L. PATHAK 

Westlake, Ohio 


Sir / To Morton Golden and his sex the- 
ory on football watching, I say “Horse 
feathers!” Is Monday night football on 
TV an X-rated program? 

MRS. ROBERT TROUGHTON 

Newport Beach, Calif. 


Sir / Really, Doc, that’s all I'm allowed 
on Sunday afternoon in the living room, | 
what with the kids and the possibility 
that one of the friendly neighborhood | 
priests might drop in. 

BERNARD CROGAN 

La Crosse, Wis. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020 
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‘Miss Kiyoko suggests | 
_JALs Japanese/English | 
business card service. | 






Business cards are an absolute 
must in Japan, and you'll need 
plenty of them. JAL can help you 
get off to the right start by having 


{ have your cards ready and waiting. I 
If you prefer, we'll imprint your 
4 present business cards and 
send them to your home. The price 
' newcardsprinted for you—English is $6.50 for 100. Send for an order 
ononeside, Japanese onthe other. form. 
| The price is only $3 for 100 if Business cards in Japanese and 1 
i you pick them up in Tokyo. Just English. Another Executive 


let us Know at least two weeks Service feature from 

before your departure so we can Japan Air Lines. T 
thousand-year-old 

Japan Air Lines airline. 


P.O. Box 1160 
New York, N.Y.10019 
Attn: Name Card Service 


€ 1am going to Japan and will need hundred Japanese/English 
business cards. Attached is my present card for the information you will need. 
Enclosed is $ ($3 for 100 cards). 

C | prefer to have my present business cards imprinted and delivered 
in the U.S. Please send me full information and an order form. 


My departure date is and the airline and flight 

number are —__ | will pick up my cards at the JAL counter 

at the following Tokyo location: 1) JAL International Passenger Service 
Center 0 Imperial Hotel 0 Tokyo Hilton Hotel 0 Palace Hotel 

C Hotel New Japan © Hote! Okura C) Hotel New Otani 

( Akasaka Tokyu Hotel () Hotel Keio Plaza C) Pacific Hotel (Check one.) I 


TI-013172 
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These shares of Common Stock are being sold to the 
general public by a group of investment dealers, including the undersigned. 


The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus 


> 505,628 SHARES 


Lee Enterprises, Incorporated 
>» COMMON STOCK 


($2.00 Par Value) 


> PRICE $18.125 PER SHARE 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus 

describing these shares and the Company's business 
Any.ot the underwriters who can legally offer these shares 
in compliance with the securities laws of your state 

will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
lem orpen ated 


Blyth &Co.,Inc. duPont Glore Forgan _ Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
be orp ated Imm orpew oted 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Hornblower &Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder,Peabody&Co. LehmanBrothers 
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Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
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White, Weld & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, | Fenner & Smith 
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Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Bache & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Ine opus oted tee on pow shed 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Reversing the Gap 


Being with it has always been a de- 
manding occupation. Consider the re- 
verse Generation Gap evident these 
days on some campuses. With anoth- 
er hard-times graduation approaching. 
youngsters whose older brothers and 
sisters hooted button-down recruiters 
off campus are sprucing up, clipping 
their hair and donning coat and tie 
for company interviews. As Sterling 
Macer of General Electric puts it: 
“Students simply don’t want to blow 
their chances for a job.” 

Ironically, it seems that in campus 
interview rooms today’s student is like- 
ly to encounter the new American cor- 
porate swinger. Though not exactly 
freaked out in blue-tinted glasses, da- 
shiki and love beads, many corporate 
recruiters have gamely tried to meet 
more than halfway their interviewees 
of the past few years. The result is 
that the recruiters frequently sport 
longer hair and brighter-hued shirts 
and ties than are worn by the scrubbed 
and sober students who are eagerly 
looking for straight jobs. 


Fly Me—If You’re Clean 


Since the introduction of the mag- 
netometer, an anti-skyjacking gadget 
that looks like a pair of mechanical 
bean poles, the most intriguing refuse is 
found in washrooms and wastebaskets 
at major airports. Says Jay Adsen, FAA 


TOLEDO BLADE 





Aowan— 


“Are you just being optimistic 
or is somebody actually hiring?” 


security chief at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport: “It’s really amazing, the 
things people carry around with them.” 
Amazing indeed—and more than a lit- 
tle disturbing. At Chicago's O'Hare 
Airport, federal marshals have scooped 
up knives, handguns, tear-gas guns and 
stolen credit cards, In Los Angeles, of- 
ficials found in a boarding area a jacket 
containing a .22 revolver, a .38 revolv- 
er, a .25 automatic and three boxes of 
ammunition. 

Most of the items are abandoned 
by jittery passengers who, rather than 
take a chance on electronic detection, 
deposit their wares in toilet bowls, rent- 
ed lockers and potted palms. Thus 
there are few arrests. Still, the mag- 
netometer has presumably diminished 
skyjacking. Its only disadvantage, 
mused one marshal, “is that some of 
the airlines, by setting up the device, 
might be losing some trade.” Though 
some passengers might object to be- 
ing electronically frisked, it seems a 
small price to pay for skyway safety. 


What Price Virtue? 


The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee that wrote the 1969 tax reform bill 
was aware of the possibility. But only 
now, as the first full season of prepar- 
ing tax returns under the new law has 
descended, is the price of virtue coming 
straight home to American taxpayers. 
For a husband and wife who both work 
and have relatively similar incomes, the 
new rules offer what amounts to a cold- 
cash invitation to divorce. 

One such couple is John and Kath- 
ryn McGrath of Washington, D.C. 
They are both attorneys, he with a pri- 
vate law firm, she for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Working out 
their 1971 return, they discovered that 
they would save approximately $1,000 
in taxes if they could file as singles rath- 
er than as marrieds. With that, Mrs. 
McGrath fired off a wry letter to Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Wil- 
bur Mills, complaining that “the U.S. 
Congress has provided us with a strong 
economic incentive to obtain a divorce 
and thereafter to live more prosperous- 
ly in sin.” 

Mills’ staffers admit the inequity, 
but insist that it was the inevitable re- 
sult of giving a fairer break to single 
people. Mrs. McGrath's reply is that 
marrieds should simply be given the op- 
tion of filing as if they were single. Oth- 
erwise, she says, “that $1,000 could 
finance a trip to Haiti for a quick di- 
vorce, and we'd have a vacation thrown 
in, too.” 





PRESIDENT NIXON DELIVERING STATE OF THE 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Politics of 


MILING at the assembled leaders 

of all branches of the Government, 
Richard Nixon made a lighthearted po- 
litical sally early in his State of the 
Union speech. “There are more can- 
didates for the presidency in this cham- 
ber today than there probably have 
been at any one time in the whole his- 
tory of the Republic,” he said, to laugh- 
ter. Actually, not all the candidates 
from Congress were present, but the 
President could scarcely avoid the eyes 
of two of his likely challengers in No- 
vember. There, seated side by side 
and within a few yards of him, were 
Hubert Humphrey and Edmund Mus- 
kie—and the arrangement was not by 
accident. “C'mon Ed, let’s sit down to- 
gether, and let him look at us to- 
gether,” Humphrey had said to Mus- 
kie as the session began. 

That scene symbolized the real sig- 
nificance of this year’s State of the 
Union message. Needing help from a 
Democratic Congress in an election 
year, Nixon used his report, supple- 
mented by a written message, to plead 
with his foes to put the public in- 
terest above their partisan concerns 
—and thus set them up for censure if 
they fail to respond to the lofty call 
to statesmanship. Confident, concilia- 
tory and optimistic, Nixon was at his 
professional best in a speech honed, 
through eight drafts, to a taut 31 min- 
utes. Heavy on generalities, soft on spe- 
cifics, the address was far from in- 
spirational, but it did reach a few 
moments of near eloquence. 

No Surprises. The political na- 
ture of the reports was evident in Nix- . 
on’s thumbs-up treatment of one of 
the biggest threats to his re-election: 
the state of the economy. He cited sta- 
tistics to back his claim of leading 
the nation toward “a new prosperity 
without war.” He termed the unbal- 
anced budget (see THE ECONOMY) that 
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a Nonpolitica 


he will present this week as “expan- 
sionary without being inflationary.” 
Yet almost at the moment he was 
speaking, his financial experts revealed 
that the budget deficit that Nixon has 
run up in the current fiscal year will 
reach an astonishing $38.8 billion. That 
is the biggest deficit since World Wat 
If, and it came under the man who in 
1968 complained that the smaller def- 
icits of the Johnson Administration 
had “wracked and dislocated the econ 
omy” and produced “a profound cri- 
sis Of credibility” in monetary affairs 
Moreover, the balance of payments 
deficit for 1971 is now calculated to 
have been an equally unprecedented 
$31 billion—far larger than the im 
balances for which Republicans have 
often at times past assailed Democratic 
Presidents. 

While Nixon understandably 
glossed over such negative aspects of 
his economic performance, he was not 
above flirting with demagoguery in 
considering one of the nation’s most 
controversial issues. In a speech that 
drew only a few enthusiastic responses, 
he elicited the greatest ovation when 
he promised that “local school boards 
must have control over local schools” 
—a clear reference to the politically 
sensitive issue of busing children to 
achieve a better racial balance in 
schools. If local school boards were 
to be actually in full control, unpres 
sured by courts, the Constitution, and 
the Federal Government, there is lit 
tle doubt that all the long painful 
years of progress toward integrated 
schools would be reversed in the South 
and never really get launched in the 
North 

In the rest of his message, Nixon of 
fered no substantive surprises. As an 
ticipated, he raised two issues that 
could become the basis of partisan con 
troversy by election time. He an- 
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UNION ADDRESS TO LEADERS OF GOVERNMENT IN HOUSE CHAMBER 


| Speech 


nounced that the Administration is 
considering ways to relieve local prop 
erty taxes by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume much of the burden 
of school financing. Since courts in 
three states already have declared that 
reliance on this tax violates the Con- 
stitution because of the vast range in 
school support between rich and poor 
districts, some such remedy seems nec 
essary. Certainly any local tax break 
would be highly popular among hard- 
pressed homeowners 

Chip to Use. Arguing that “strong 
military defenses are the guardians of 
peace,” Nixon was warmly applauded 
on the Republican side of the cham- 
ber as he announced that his new bud- 
get will call for an increase in de 
fense spending. At a time when the 
costs of the Viet Nam War are re 
ceding, this is certain to be attacked 
by Democrats as a distortion of na- 
tional priorities. Nixon plans to use 
much of the money to develop longer- 
range submarine-launched nuclear mis 
siles, modernize land-based Minuteman 
missiles and further increase military 
pay to work toward the elusive goal 
of an all-volunteer army. He seemed 
to hint that the emphasis on nuclear 
arms may be a bargaining chip to use 
in the SALT talks with the Soviet 
Union. “Our ability to achieve an arms- 
control agreement depends on our abil 
ity to negotiat from a position of 
strength,” he declared. 

Nixon also proposed a vague pro- 
gram, to be spelled out in a later mes 
to turn much of the nation’s 
underemployed technology into such 
peaceful pursuits as attacking the prob- 
lems of pollution and making U.S 
products more competitive in world 
markets. He went on to urs 
ment of the “six great goals 
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had cited as a part of his “new Amer- 
ican revolution” State of the Union 
speech last year. In various stages of 
progress or limbo in Democratic hands, 
they are: welfare reform, revenue shar- 
ing, executive reorganization, environ- 
mental protection, better health care 
and—the only one on which dramatic 
action has been taken—improving the 
economy. 

Nixon did concede that he was 
not yet wholly satisfied that he had 
done everything possible to turn the 
economy around, pledging: “Our goal 
is full employment in peacetime. We in- 
tend to meet that goal.” Yet Nixon 
aides tell reporters that full employ- 
ment—generally placed at an almost ir- 
reducible minimum of 4% unemployed 
—is no longer practical now that so 
many women and teen-agers are seek- 
ing jobs. 

In the oral message, Nixon point- 
edly avoided presenting a shopping 
list of election-year proposals. His writ- 
ten report does just that, however, 
touching on almost anything that any 
Democrat might challenge him on in 
the election, ranging from shifting the 
U.S. to the metric system to expand- 
ing equal rights for women. That chal- 
lenge began almost immediately, as 
the Democrats got an hour of equal 
time on the networks to take issue 
with the President’s message. 

Hard Choices. Nixon has not yet 
shed his fondness of hyperbole. He con- 
tended that recent changes in world 
monetary and trade policies meant that 
“we stand today at a turning point in 
the history of our country—and the 
history of our planet.” He still falls 
into clichés. “Surveying the certainty 
of rapid change,” he declared, “we 
can be like a fallen rider caught in 
the stirrups—or we can sit high in 
the saddle, the masters of change, di- 
recting it in a course that we choose.” 

As a political document, designed 
to pass the election-year buck to the 
Democrats, Nixon’s “nonpartisan” 
speech was a smooth and highly ef- 
fective performance. He produced 
some graceful lines, including his de- 
fense of the nation’s essential goodness. 
Said he: “Let us reject the narrow vi- 
sions of those who tell us that we are 
evil because we are not yet perfect; that 
we are corrupt because we are not yet 
pure; that all the sweat and toil and sac- 
rifice that have gone into the building 
of America were for naught because 
the building is not yet done.” 

But the President did not really 
face up to the hard choices of what 
to do about America’s continuing ra- 
cial problems, or how to take ad- 
equate action against environmental 
pollution while still stimulating eco- 
nomic growth, or finding ways to check 
the decline in the quality of life in 
the nation’s largest cities. What he 
did, rather adroitly, was address the 
problem of how to re-elect a Pres- 
ident when a majority of Congress is 
determined to defeat him. 
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KEMP & BROCK TALKING WITH YOUTHFUL VOTERS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


POLITICS 


G.O.P. Reach to Youth 


At Republican National Committee 
headquarters, the drive to re-elect Rich- 
ard Nixon has yet to shift into high 
gear. In the offices of the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President, the of- 
ficial campaign headquarters, some of 
the desks are still empty, awaiting the 
arrival of a staff—including Attorney 
General John Mitchell, who is expect- 
ed to take up his old post as campaign 
manager. But one part of the Nixon 
drive has been operating at full tilt for 
weeks: the G.O.P. Youth Division is 
wasting no time going after the 25 mil- 
lion young men and women eligible to 
vote for the first time this fall. The ear- 
ly activity is spurred by the sound 
premise that the youth vote could be 
the key to a second term in office for 
President Nixon. 

The Youth Division is headquar- 
tered in posh offices one block from 
the White House. There a staff of 
twelve professional political workers 
—all pointedly under 30—directs the 
most sophisticated youth campaign of 
any candidate. Its goal: to organize 
young volunteers across the country 
for doorbell ringing, voter registration 
and grass-roots organizing. With reg- 
istration among the young currently 
running 2 to 1 Democratic, the G.O.P. 
hopes that its youthful volunteers can 
persuade enough of their contempo- 
raries to vote Republican to offset the 
Democrats’ nominal advantage. 

To identify potential volunteers 
—and voters—the Youth Division re- 
lies on computerized analyses of young 
voters. The result is a carefully laid 
out plan that, unlike the strategies of 
most of the Democratic candidates, 


does not rely primarily on college stu- 
dents. (Only one-fifth of the voters be- 
tween 18 and 25 attend college.) While 
the G.O.P. has mapped speaking tours 
for Cabinet members and White House 
officials at key campuses across the 
country, the emphasis will be on non- 
college youth. Traditionally less po- 
liticized and vocal than their collegiate 
counterparts, they have been somewhat 
overlooked by candidates in the past. 

Like their parents, noncollege 
youth are primarily interested in the 
less glamorous economic and domestic 
issues: mortgage interest rates, unem- 
ployment, taxes for schools, govern- 
ment services. To reach them, the 
G.O.P. will send battalions of orga- 
nizers into areas where new housing 
construction—and young families—is 
concentrated. G.O.P. statisticians have 
discovered that in California, for ex- 
ample, 2.4 million of the 2.5 million 
new voters live in ten of the state's 
58 counties. G.O.P. bigwigs will 
visit vocational schools as well as 
universities. 

Not Agnew. The scheme is the 
brainchild of one of the Republicans’ 
most successful vote-getters among 
the young, Tennessee Senator William 
Brock. In his 1970 race against Al- 
bert Gore, Brock carried the youth 
vote by a 2-to-1 margin, despite Gore's 
dovish stance on the Viet Nam War. 
Brock won on 15 college campuses, los- 
ing just one and tying Gore in an- 
other. He is co-chairman of the Con- 
gressional Advisory Council for the 
Youth Division, and his former cam- 
paign manager, Kenneth Rietz, 30, is 
director of the Youth Division. With 
Brock on the advisory committee are 
ten Republican Congressmen primarily 
in their 30s and 40s, among them for- 
mer Pro Quarterback Jack Kemp. A ce- 
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YOUTH DIVISION DIRECTOR KEN RIETZ 


lebrity committee, including My Three 
Sons Star Stanley Livingston and Mi- 
ami Dolphin Linebacker Nick Buo- 
niconti, has been set up to provide the 
glitter for rallies and letterheads. 

The real work is done by Rietz 
and his paid staff of twelve. Although 
no figures are available on the cost of 
the youth campaign, Rietz admits that 
his budget is generous and his lat- 
itude wide: “This is no back-of-the- 
bus thing.” At this stage of the cam- 
paign, he and his people are con- 
centrating on registration. An elaborate 
record-keeping system involving trip- 
licate forms and follow-up letters and 
phone calls has been set up for each po- 
tential supporter contacted by volun- 
teers. The staff is studiedly silent about 
Spiro Agnew, brushing aside questions 
about the Vice President with a curt 
statement: “The important thing is to 
re-elect the President.” That Agnew’s 
attacks on students will be a liability 
in Campaigning among the young was 
underscored at a meeting of youthful 
Nixon supporters in Pennsylvania last 
week. When asked which Adminis- 
tration officials would be welcome cam- 
paigners, one youth replied: “Don't 
send Agnew.” 

Even the carefully honed Youth Di- 
vision cannot overcome all of the 
antipathies young people feel about 
Nixon—his somewhat gray and cold 
image, the drawback of some key fig- 
ures in his Administration, for ex- 
ample. Rietz and his young colleagues 
do not expect to elect the President 
on the basis of the youth vote, but 
they hope to prevent that vote from de- 
feating him. Says one: “Let's face it 
—Nixon isn’t going to carry the col- 
lege vote. But the margin by which 
he loses it is important, and we're cut- 
ting that down.” 
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ECCENTRICS 


The Hughes Mystery Deepens 


HE Howard Hughes affair, already 

one of the more mysterious ep- 
isodes in publishing history, grew still 
more bewildering last week. New ques- 
tions surrounding the reclusive billion- 
aire’s supposed autobiography arced 
between Manhattan and a Swiss bank- 
ing house on Zurich's Paradeplatz. For 
the moment, the puzzlements were suf- 
ficient to persuade McGraw-Hill and 
LIFE to announce that they were “hold- 
ing in abeyance action on the pub- 
lication of the Howard Hughes manu- 
script’”—which had been scheduled to 
be excerpted in Lire’s Feb. 11, 18 
and 25 issues and to appear in book 
form on March 10. 

The most intriguing new specu- 
lations revolved around the $650,000 
that Howard Hughes is supposed to 
have collected from McGraw-Hill for 
pouring forth his autobiography in at 
least 100 hours of interviews and tap- 
ings with Author Clifford Irving.* The 
$650,000 was allegedly paid to Hughes 
in the form of three checks—a cash- 
ier’s check from Irving for $50,000, a 
McGraw-Hill check for $275,000 and 
a McGraw-Hill check for $325,000, Ir- 
ving claims that he gave two of the 
checks to Hughes in person and the 
third to a trusted Hughes intermediary; 
by Irving’s account, Hughes personally 
acknowledged a half-hour later that 
he had indeed received the third check. 
Last week at a New York State Su- 
preme Court hearing on the case, Ir- 
ving showed photostats of the three 
checks, all bearing the endorsement 
of “H.R. Hughes” and cleared by the 
Swiss Credit Bank in Zurich. 

No Taxes. Hughes’ aides deny 
that he ever received the money. At- 
torney Chester Davis has asked the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to investigate 
where the funds went, and insists that 
Hughes will pay no taxes on money 
he never received. In the New York 
court last week, Davis brought forth 
another disavowal of the entire proj- 
ect from Hughes. It was in the form 
of two pages of typewritten questions 
with longhand answers allegedly writ- 
ten by Hughes. Said one query: “Did 
you at any time authorize McGraw- 
Hill or Clifford Irving or anyone other 
than Rosemont [a publishing company 
set up by Hughes] to publish your au- 
tobiography or any material relating 
to you?” The scrawled reply: “No. I 
would like to see these forgeries.” 
“When is the last time you personally 
endorsed a check for any reason?” 
“More than ten years ago.” At the bot- 
tom of each page of the questionnaire 
was the signature “Howard R. 
Hughes.” In addition, each page bore 
* According to a contract that Hughes—or 
someone else—signed with McGraw-Hill, 
Hughes was also guaranteed the first $100,000 


in royalties for the book, bringing his total 
payment to $750,000. 





a set of fingerprints said to belong to 
Hughes. 

What, then, became of the $650,- 
000? This Swiss Credit Bank account 
through which the three checks had 
cleared became the focus of an in- 
tensive investigation. No one, of course, 
ever imagined that Hughes had per- 
sonally gone to Zurich to open the ac- 
count, The more pertinent question: 
Was whoever opened it acting for 
Hughes, or for someone else? Even be- 
fore last week, Lire and McGraw- 
Hill had been troubled by some of 
the circumstances surrounding the ac- 
count. At McGraw-Hill’s behest, of- 
ficials for the canton of Zurich were 
investigating the matter, and last week 
that investigation and others turned 
up some curious information. 

The account was opened last April 
at the Swiss Credit Bank in the name 
of “H.R. Hughes” by a slim, attrac- 
tive blonde woman, 42 years old, 54 
ft. tall, weighing 100 Ibs., who spoke 
English and very bad German. She car- 
ried a Swiss passport issued in 1969 
by the Swiss consul in Barcelona, 
Spain. It identified her as “Helga R. 
Hughes.” To open the account, the 
woman signed “H.R. Hughes” on a sig- 
nature card, A bank officer compared 
the writing with her passport signature. 
The two seemed to match, and the 
woman deposited 1,000 French francs 
($180) to open the account. Inter- 
estingly, all of the contracts and doc- 
uments in the venture were made out 
by McGraw-Hill to H.R. Hughes, at 
what was taken to be his insistence. 

About three weeks later, the wom- 
an appeared at the bank to deposit 
the first of the three checks—this one 
for $50,000. In a bank officer's pres- 
ence, she endorsed the check “H.R. 
Hughes.” In early fall, the woman ap- 
peared again, this time to deposit the 
$275,000 McGraw-Hill check made 
out to H.R. Hughes. Again she en- 
dorsed the check in the presence of a 
bank officer. The third check, for 
$325,000, arrived by mail, already en- 
dorsed, early last December. 

New Theories. The bank account 
was used only for converting the checks 
into cash. About two weeks after each 
deposit—it takes approximately that 
long for an overseas check to clear 
—the woman appeared and withdrew 
the money in Swiss currency. She car- 
ried it off in sizable bundles in an air- 
line flight bag, since the largest de- 
nomination of Swiss currency, a 1,000- 
franc note, is equivalent to only $258. 
The account now is virtually empty; ap- 
parently only the original 1,000 francs 
is still there. 

The revelations about the bank ac- 
count invited new theories about the 
entire Hughes project. Was “Helga R. 
Hughes” acting for the real Hughes, 
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who is now for whatever reasons try- 
ing to cover his tracks? Was she part 
of a conspiracy to collect on a totally 
phony Hughes “autobiography,” or to 
peddle his authentic autobiography, 
fraudulently obtained? If so, was Ir- 
ving part of the conspiracy? Or was 
he taken in by the conspirators? As Ir- 
ving succinctly puts it, there are only 
three possibilities: 1) he is an impostor; 
2) he is the victim of an impostor, and 
3) whoever opened the Swiss account 
was a trusted Hughes agent acting on 
Hughes’ behalf to collect the money se- 
cretly for him—the so-called “faithful 
servant’ theory. But why would 
Hughes design such an elaborate sys- 
tem in order to cash three checks? 

If “Helga Hughes” did indeed en- 
dorse two of the three checks in the 
presence of a bank officer, then the ho- 
lographic evidence on which McGraw- 
Hill and Lire have been basing their 
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PART OF QUESTIONNAIRE SAID TO BEAR HUGHES’ SIGNATURE 


case for authenticity might be called 
into question. The reason: endorse- 
ments on the last two checks were 
part of a chain of handwriting ev- 
idence. The New York experts, Os- 
born Associates, had concluded that 
those two checks were endorsed by 
the same hand that wrote nine letters 
and other documents to Irving and Mc- 
Graw-Hill during the book project. In 
turn, all of those recent samples, Os- 
born found, matched samples of How- 
ard Hughes’ handwriting dating back 
to 1936. That is manifestly impossible 
in at least one instance if the Swiss 
are correct in saying that the second 
check was signed in a bank officer's 
presence (the first check was not avail- 
able to Osborn at the time the 19- 
item chain of holographic evidence 
was assembled and attested). But that 
one break in the chain may not nec- 
essarily invalidate all the other links. 
Late last week Irving left New 
York to fly to his home on Ibiza, one 
of the Balearic Islands off Spain’s Med- 
iterranean coast. Lire immediately is- 
sued a statement: “We were opposed 
to his departure at this time . . . We 
thought it was a very bad time to go, 
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while developments were still taking 
place in Switzerland and while we're 
hopefully awaiting more information 
from the Swiss police that might re- 
solve if there is a fraud and who per- 
petrated it.” But Irving was said to 
have left for only a brief visit with 
his family and promised that he would 
return immediately if he was needed 
in New York. 

All of the intrigue about Helga R. 
Hughes obscured discussion on the cru- 
cial question of whether or not the 
Hughes “autobiography” is indeed gen- 
uine. Even if fraudulently obtained, 
the book could well be real. All his 
life Hughes has been a compulsive dic- 
tator of memos on nearly every as- 
pect of his activities. Millions of words 
by Hughes exist on paper, a reservoir 
that could be tapped by a disgruntled 
associate to fill a book. McGraw-Hill 
and Lire said in their statement: “We 
continue to believe that the material 
we have contains the authentic lan- 
guage and views of Howard Hughes.” 

With McGraw-Hill and Lire at 
least temporarily suspending — their 
plans to publish, the New York State 
Supreme Court took no further ac- 








tion on a motion by Hughes’ lawyers 
to enjoin publication. Before the mat- 
ter became moot, however, Irving filed 
with the court a minutely detailed af- 
fidavit describing the numerous meet- 
ings during which Hughes supposedly 
recited his extraordinarily confessional 
autobiography. If Irving is lying, he 
has obviously left himself open to com- 
prehensive perjury charges, for his ac- 
count is remarkably explicit. He and 
Hughes first met by prearrangement, 
says Irving, in Oaxaca, Mexico, on 
Feb. 13. By Irving's account, the meet- 
ings continued over the next ten 
months, in automobiles and motel and 
hotel rooms in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Nassau: Beverly Hills and Palm 
Springs, Calif.; Key Biscayne and 

Pompano Beach, Fla.; and somewhere 
near Miami. 

Irving's story bristles with specifics 
exact dates and times and a wealth 
of dramatic detail. In Tehuantepec, 
Mexico, for example, on Feb. 14, Ir- 
ving says that after a meeting with 
Hughes, “the man known to me as 
Pedro gave me what appears to be a Po- 
laroid photograph, taken of me by a 
Hughes aide as I descended from the 
plane at Mexico City Airport en route 
from New York. This, it was explained 
to me, was for identification purposes 
and to insure that I was not accom- 
panied by newsmen.” 

Live Witnesses. Later, during a re- 
cording session at Pompano Beach, ac- 
cording to Irving, Hughes posted a 
24-hour guard at Irving’s motel bun- 
galow to make sure that none of the 
tapes were removed; “Mr. Hughes in- 
formed me that the guard would al- 
ways carry a cane and be under 40 
years of age and that if I saw a man 
lurking in the vicinity, | was not to mo- 
lest him.” 

Chester Davis countered: “We will 
produce live witnesses to establish be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that it was 
impossible for Irving to have met or 
seen Howard Hughes on those oc- 
casions.” Then, later in the week, came 
the typewritten questionnaire with an- 
swers by Hughes. Besides adding fin- 
gerprints and signatures for authen- 
tication, that document took the same 
position that Hughes—or someone pur- 
porting to be Hughes—adopted earlier 
this month in a telephone press con- 
ference with seven reporters in Los An- 
geles: that the autobiography is at the 
very least unauthorized, if not an out- 
right fraud, as Hughes’ lawyers have 
claimed since the book was first an- 
nounced on Dec. 7. 

Thus, swearing to a complex sce- 
nario of secret encounters, Irving con- 
tinues to insist that the manuscript is 
genuine. A still-unseen Hughes denies 
it, now gaining at least some _psy- 
chological advantage because of the 
suspicions that the Zurich episode has 
aroused. The only certainty was that 
someone in the case is an extravagantly 
imaginative liar and possibly an epic 
swindler as well. 
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WOMEN 


Tradition Aweigh 


Chief of Naval Operations Admiral 
Elmo Zumwalt has banished bell-bot- 
toms and allowed sideburns to length- 
en and beards to flourish among his 
men. However, these will be but foot- 
notes to his reputation as a radical ad- 
miral if two members of Congress get 
their wish: Michigan Congressman 
Jack McDonald and New York Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits want the Navy to 
admit women to Annapolis. Both Re- 
publican legislators plan to nominate 
coeds for admission to the Naval Acad- 
emy, for 126 years the all-male train- 
ing ground of Navy officers. 

The two nominees possess formi- 
dable credentials. Valerie Schoen, an 
18-year-old freshman majoring in Rus- 
sian at the University of Michigan, 
graduated from high school with a 
near-perfect academic record. Her ex- 
perience on the water is likewise im- 
pressive: she has a certificate from 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary for basic 
seamanship and has won awards for 
more than 400 miles of canoeing. Her 
application to Annapolis “all started 
as a joke,” but Congressman McDonald 
took it seriously and included her name 
in his list of nominations. 

Senator Javits, the first Senator 
to nominate a girl for the coveted job 
of Senate page, this week will an- 
nounce that his principal appointment 
to Annapolis will be a woman. His 
nominee is Barbara Jo Brimmer, 17, 
of Staatsburg, N.Y., an A student and 
New York State Regents scholar who 
came by her interest in Annapolis nat- 
urally: her father is an Annapolis grad- 
uate and her mother was once a WAVE 
officer. Brimmer has been the subject 
of a lengthy debate between Javits 
and Secretary of the Navy John Chaf- 
fee. Argued Javits: “I seek only to 


have the academy conform to the Navy 
itself. 


Some 3.6% of naval officers 


ANNAPOLIS NOMINEE VALERIE SCHOEN 
400 miles of canoeing. 
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ANNAPOLIS NOMINEE BARBARA JO BRIMMER 
Natural interest in the academy. 


are women. Shouldn't a similar per- 
centage of Annapolis’ entering class 
and graduates also be women? 
Shouldn't there at least be one?” Chaf- 
fee replied that U.S. law provided for 
the Navy to admit “sons” of service- 
men killed in action, and he inter- 
preted that narrow slice of law to 
limit the academy’s general enrollment 
to men only. In addition, Chaffee ar- 
gued, naval regulations prohibit women 
from attending Annapolis. Javits’ re- 
ply: The law “simply provides that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall be in 
charge of the Navy—and says noth- 
ing about excluding women.” 

Navy officials have yet to rule final- 
ly on the applications, begging lack 
of facilities for women at Annapolis 
as another barrier to admitting the 
two nominees. It is an argument that 
did not restrain Yale or Princeton 
from going coeducational; perhaps the 
answer lies in moving the WAVE officer- 
training school into companion quar- 
ters on Chesapeake Bay and estab- 
lishing coordinate campuses. 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Two on the Seesaw 


August 1968 was a_ traumatic 
month for all Czechs, but it was pi- 
quantly and privately so for Vlasta Ga- 
briel, the young mother of two small 
children. Ten days after Warsaw Pact 
armies rumbled into Czechoslovakia, 
Viasta’s husband Bedrich, an electri- 
cian and occasional truck driver in 
Decin, bundled the couple’s children 
into the family car and defected to 
the West. He eventually settled with 
his émigré mother in Yucaipa, Calif., 
(pop. 26.000) and died of lung cancer 
not long after. Viasta plunged into a 
lonely. uphill custody battle for her 
son and daughter. The case is still pend- 
ing in a San Bernardino courtroom, 
and could easily snowball into a ma- 





jor East-West propaganda confronta- 
tion. Whatever the outcome, it has 
already become something of a dip- 
lomatic cause célébre. 

Vlasta refused to go along when the 
rest of her family fled or to join them 
later because, she now says, she did not 
want to leave her home and country. 
She also claims she was advised by 
Czech legal authorities that she would 
be able to get her children back. Vlasta 
filed for divorce in Czechoslovakia, 
sued for the custody of the children, 
and asked the International Red Cross 
to help her get them back. 

First Round. The divorce and de- 
cree theoretically awarding Vlasta cus- 
tody were granted in October of 1968. 
and she later remarried. There the mat- 
ter would probably have rested had 
not Bedrich died, since it is unlikely 
that a U.S. court would have ordered 
the children home while their father 
was living. But his death left the chil- 
dren wards of the court, since his moth- 
er was unable to care for them. 

During Gabriel's illness, the chil- 
dren—named after their parents, Be- 
drich, now 7, and Vlasta, 8—were 
often cared for by a local couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Smith. Smith, an Air 
Force Reserve sergeant, and his wife, 
a nurse’s aide, eagerly added them to 
their own household of three children 
upon Gabriel's death and filed suit 
for legal guardianship. The couple’s 
claim was based on Gabriel’s deathbed 
wish that the children remain in the 
U.S., and also on the argument that 
they were too Americanized to return 
home. Vlasta pressed her case through 
a lawyer hired by the Czech embassy. 

The Smiths lost the first round of 
their fight when a U.S. juvenile court 
ruled last November that the children 
should be returned home. Their moth- 
er was told that they would be flown 
from Los Angeles to Prague, but when 
she went to the airport they were not 
on the designated plane. Aided by a 
last-minute community appeal orga- 
nized by one of the children’s teach- 
ers in their Catholic school, Sister 
Sean Patrice, the Smiths had won a 
temporary restraining order on the ju- 
venile court decision, and were ap- 
pealing their petition for guardianship. 

A Good Home. The Czech press 
headlined Vlasta’s setback and for 
three days blasted away about the “kid- 
naping.” Then the Czech government 
apparently decided to cool the publici- 
ty and generate some diplomatic heat 
instead, even though the State Depart- 
ment is powerless to intervene, or even 
comment, while the case is in a U.S. 
court. If the court ruled against Vlasta, 
a Czech Foreign Ministry official 
warned, “Czech-American relations 
will be disturbed for a long time to 
come.” The Czechs also say that they 
are prepared to put pretty Vlasta, 31, 
on display at a press conference if the 
children are not returned. 

Vlasta, however, is anxious to keep 
politics and propaganda out of the 
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case. She has adamantly refused to 
see Czech journalists or pose for pho- 
tographs. “This is a private matter,” 
she told Time Correspondent Strobe 
Talbott. “I just want my children to 
come back home and live with their 
mother. I can give them love and a 
good home.” Indeed, the home to 
which the children would return seems 
secure and wholesome. Vlasta, a com- 
ponent designer for a construction 
company, and her second husband, 
who is working his way through ca- 
tering school, share with her parents 
a comfortable six-room stucco house 
overlooking the Elbe River valley. She 
is a churchgoing Catholic, and the fam- 
ily is well off by Czech standards. 
Meanwhile, the debate over the 
children has grown emotionally su- 
percharged. The story is circulating in 
Yucaipa that just before he died, Ga- 
briel told several people that he was a 
political prisoner and was being used 
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as a human guinea pig in a Czech can- 
cer-research center prior to escaping 
—events that Vlasta hotly denies and 
indeed seem unlikely. Last November 
the children appeared on an NBC tele- 
vision news program expressing their 
wish not to go back to the place 
where “they put daddy in prison be- 
cause he believed in God.” That ap- 
peal generated considerable response 
from the people of Yucaipa, who have 
so far contributed $2,500 to a legal de- 
fense fund. 

Viasta now is agonizing over 
whether to fly to California to attend 
next week's guardianship hearing. She 
is torn between her desire to be on 
hand, and her inability to handle the ex- 
pense involved. Vlasta says that she 
still does not understand how there 
could be any question of whether her 
children should live with her. “At first 
I thought of course the American 
courts would return my children to 
me, that justice would prevail, but 
now I'm not so sure any more.” 
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Toward a Better Presidential 


OLITICS is a monster in the land; 

it is bigger, louder, more expensive 
than ever, even if the latest campaign- 
spending-limitation bill becomes law. It 
is airplanes, polls and delegate counts. 
It is cocktail parties, TV cameras and 
ghostwriters. The campaign of *72 just 
might expend more national energy 
and resources than any in history and 
enlighten the people less. 

Right now, about 75% of a presi- 
dential campaign is hoopla, manufac- 
tured movement and entertainment de- 
signed to bedazzle. Substance, and 
there is some, is largely buried and ig- 
nored in the rush of the jets, the bands, 
rallies and booze. Ensnared in all this 
tinsel, the candidates come up with ri- 
diculous pledges, like the one about set- 
ting foot in all 50 states (Nixon in 
1960). That is an exercise in locomo- 
tion, not intelligence. Rushing madly 
along the trail, looking over their shoul- 
ders at the pursuers and scared to death 
of making misstatements in the blur, 
the men have tended in recent years to 
grow more and more reluctant to com- 
mit themselves on vital issues. Richard 
Nixon refused in 1968 to divulge any 
detail of his plan to end the war, the 
most important issue before the nation. 

In this climate, real reform of the 
process by statute or national party dec- 
laration is extremely difficult. Perhaps 
nothing can be done about it in the sea- 
son of the primaries, a kind of primi- 
tive elimination contest. But after that, 
the chosen presidential candidates 
could accomplish genuine reform by 
radically changing the very nature of 
American campaigning. 

Richard Nixon could attend to his 
job as President and cut out those fran- 
tic jet hops from city to city in the days 
before the election. They are a dubious 
form of political evangelism, costing 
millions of dollars, exhausting Presi- 
dent and people alike. They may even 
be harmful politically. So many major 
stops are jammed into a day, and a 
President repeats himself like any other 
candidate. The merciless and omnipres- 
ent eyes and ears of TV often show him 
at day’s end as a repetitive bore. 

2 

But even greater progress would be 
made if the Democratic challenger this 
year were to renounce the frenzied rit- 
uals of campaigning—held over, really, 
from the days when politics was a ma- 
jor social event. The heaviest burden 
will fall on him, not on the incumbent 
President with all the built-in resources 
for reaching the public and making 
news that the White House provides. 
The question is what alternative to 
the present madness exists for the 
challenger to grasp. Herewith, free 


to the Democrats, a modest proposal: 

The man in opposition should set 
up a shadow White House. From that 
alternative, potential seat of govern- 
ment, he should use his limited, pre- 
cious time between nomination and 
election to actually form a government, 
discuss and clarify issues and establish 
a meaningful national dialogue on 
problems and goals. The model lies in 
the British experience. 

The American electorate has a right 
both to expect and get definite plans 
and ideas for dealing with the nation’s 
problems. They should be offered by a 
challenger who has precise times and 
schedules for future efforts. It does not 
happen now partly because the candi- 
date and his men are so busy onstage 
that there is no time or energy left for 
reflection. The system is perpetuated 
more by the politicians than by the peo- 
ple, who, with the aid of a remarkable 
educational system and television, are 
ready for more meaningful rites. 

. 

Just imagine what would happen it 
the Democratic candidate were to take 
his court beyond the miasma of Wash- 
ington this year, say to Cleveland or St. 
Louis, and there establish his White 
House. Rents certainly would be cheap- 
er, the view perhaps clearer. For old 
time’s sake the candidate could still 
schedule a couple of speeches a week in 
distant cities, give those hours to the ar- 
chaic evenings of smoke and oratory, 
pump the hands of people at the fences 
and endorse the local candidates. There 
would remain the need to make the far- 
off cadres of campaign workers feel as 
if they were a part of the operation. 

But in between these purposefully 
limited excursions, the candidate could 
actually designate a Cabinet or at least 
gather a pool of talented men around 
him and make it clear that they would 
be his Cabinet members if the trial pe- 
riod went smoothly. The same could be 
done for the heads of key agencies and 
White House staff. The formation of re- 
cent Administrations after victory has 
been a frenzied and sometimes sloppy 
operation. The President-elect and his 
people are exhausted, often stunned by 
winning. Opportunists and party con- 
tributors swarm into Washington, 
smelling the power that has settled on 
the victor. Rushed beyond belief, the 
President-elect must too often rely on 
hearsay and vague recommendations 
about the men he recruits to guide the 
Republic for four years. 

One disadvantage might be the re- 
luctance of talented men of the party in 
office (in this case the Republicans) to 
commit themselves or participate in the 
new program. Some openings might be 
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left for this desirable “cross-fertiliza- 
tion.” Success would ultimately de- 
pend, of course, on a true spirit of na- 
tional interest that would transcend old 
notions of party loyalty. Beneath some 
commendable skepticism about why 
Democrat John Connally joined Nix- 
on’s Cabinet is a realization that the 
country is in an age when party labels 
have lost a lot of meaning. 
. 

It is now estimated that one-fourth 
of the voters in 1972 will be indepen- 
dents, men and women who have been 
driven away from their old blind alle- 
giance, by events and common sense. 


The appeal to them of a mature ap- 
proach to leadership might be political- 
ly decisive. If an atmosphere of re- 
straint, mutual respect and gentlemanly 
(or womanly) debate could be estab- 
lished, the massively obvious advantage 
of the incumbent would at least be re- 
duced to acceptable proportions. 

Then there is the matter of forming 
a viable and articulate set of national 
purposes, transforming them into pro- 
grams and finally legislation. Why not 
make that part of the campaign too? 
Summon key Congressmen and lead- 
ing academicians, industrial techno- 
crats and lay experts in all fields to 
spend hours and days in open debate on 
the issues and what should be done. 
Presumably a White House staff of 
sorts would take form under this re- 
gime, and methods of operation could 
be tested and perfected. In previous 
Administrations the pressure of time 
has led to a slapdash throwing together 
of programs in the confusion of tran- 
Sition, or to long delays in getting to 
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real programs. A new Administration 
with an added three months of fruitful 
work would be way ahead of the game. 

Would the nation pay heed to such 
an opposition encampment? It is incon- 
ceivable that the television networks, 
newspapers and magazines would not 
assign men to the shadow. There could 
be one or two press briefings a day, sim- 
ilar to those in the functioning White 
House. Thus Walter Cronkite could 
have a film clip on what went on in the 
aspirant’s Administration for his eve- 
ning newscast. Shadow Cabinet officers 
could debate their opposite numbers in 
office, or counter White House claims 
of benefit or progress. 

Intelligence, boldness, cleverness 
and humaneness would still be re- 
quired. Not all “show business” would 
be eliminated. To keep up interest, 
there would have to be citizens’ panels, 
papers from towering minds in every 
field. There could be examination on 





film and in text of selected problems, 
right down to examples: a real small 
town, for instance, that could be reha- 
bilitated under Hubert Humphrey's 
rural-redevelopment plans; an actual 
river that could be cleaned up accord- 
ing to Edmund Muskie’s decrees in his 
long fight to conquer water pollution. 

Yes, there would still have to be 
family scenes and maybe a golf game 
or two, but always there would be an 
aura of creative and useful work, not 
the fuselage salesmanship with hired 
bands and balloons bought by advance 
men or those minions of Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley that are dutifully trotted out 
with their reusable placards. 

There is no rule in politics worth 
saving that suggests that a candidate in 
this day cannot make major executive 
decisions in advance. George McGov- 
ern wants to end the war. Let him, 
should he be the man, put the project 
down in detail. If elected, he could de- 
clare, I will end the war on such and 
such a date. Let the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff be on notice that if McGovern in- 
herits the power, he wants the troops, 
the planes, the men all gone within so 
many days, and the Chiefs had best be 
thinking about how to do it. 

The myth that only Presidents and 
their men have all the information and 
are qualified to make decisive judg- 
ments has long ago been shattered. Be- 
sides, tradition has established the other 
candidate's right of access to most in- 
side information during a campaign. 

7 

Politicians are far more timid crea- 
tures than many like to admit. Dramat- 
ic and sensible departures have not 
been a notable part of their approaches 
in the past decades. Those who did ad- 
vocate drastic change were too often 
mystics or men of such extreme views 
that a majority of Americans could not 
take them seriously. Credibility, viabil- 
ity, seriousness of intent and dignity 
would be required in this venture. But 
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it might generate more excitement than 
can now be measured in a nation that 
craves reality. 

Should it come about, it is conceiv- 
able that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars could be saved in travel expenses 
and the more monstrous requirements 
of packaging and selling the candidate 
on commercial television. Men of 
means might even be lured to the shad- 
ow bivouac at their own expense. More 
important, the energy of the candidates 
would be husbanded and expended on 
meaningful effort. The public would be 
spared political oversell. The successful 
challenger presumably would arise on 
the morning after his election reason- 
ably clear of eye and steady of limb. 
Within a few hours, he would confirm 
the designation of his Cabinet and oth- 
er high officers and then resume polish- 
ing his prose and his programs for the 
day two months away when he would 
assume the presidential mantle. At that 
hour he would be an executive off and 
running. = Hugh Sidey 
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THE BUDGET 


Nixon’s Surge of Election-Year Spending 


“The budget is a superb deflator 
of rhetoric because it calls to account 
the open-ended promises heard so of- 
ten in an election year.” 


HAT rather righteous statement in 

Richard Nixon’s 1972 budget mes- 
sage may well be correct—as far as it 
goes. But as the President is well aware, 
the great gray mass of numbers and 
charts that is being sent to Congress 
this week has a rhetoric of its own 
that is difficult indeed to deflate. 
Plagued by a painful recession and a 
limping recovery during the first three 
years of his Administration, Nixon is 
determined to get the U.S. economy 
into the best possible shape by No- 
vember or earlier. To do so, he has 
crafted a budget that will virtually 
mainline huge doses of Government 
spending into the economy over the 
next few months. 

Until the current fiscal year ends 
on July 1, Nixon plans to pump about 
$1 billion a month more than orig- 
inally planned into spending programs 
designed to put money into the pock- 
ets of millions of currently unhappy 
voters. Farmers will get increased crop 
subsidies; federal workers will receive 
the maximum pay increases possible 
under Phase II guidelines; there will 
be some new jobs for unemployed sci- 
entists and engineers. Such openhand- 
ed spending marks Nixon’s conversion 
from unsuccessful policies of conser- 
vatism and gradualism to the activist, 
pump-priming Keynesian economic 
theory, which holds that big Govern- 
ment spending is one of the fastest 
ways to stimulate the economy. Said 
a top Nixon adviser: “The President 
looks on this as an investment in get- 
ting the economy moving.” 

Rocketing Debt. The budgetary 
stimulus comes at a time when var- 
ious branches of Government are going 
all out to push the economy forward. 
Congress recently did its part by ap- 
proving Nixon’s program of tax re- 
ductions, including a 7% tax credit 
for capital investments and increases 
in personal income tax exemptions. 
In the past few weeks, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has been aggressively pour- 
ing money into the banking system 
and pulling down interest rates. Iron- 
ically, Nixon’s budget may force in- 
terest rates up because enormous fed- 
eral borrowing will be needed to 
finance a shockingly high deficit. 

The deficit will hit $38.8 billion 
in fiscal 1972, by far the largest short- 
fall since World War II. While fed- 
eral spending will reach a record 
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$236.6 billion, revenues will total only 
$197.8 billion. By the time Nixon be- 
gins campaigning for re-election this 
summer, the overall federal debt will 
have skyrocketed by some $70 billion 
(to $456 billion) during his term of 
office. 

Nixon originally estimated this 
year’s deficit at $11.6 billion; as re- 
cently as last September he said that 
it could be held at $28 billion. Its 
sharp rise will reflect the infusions of 
federal funds that Nixon has decided 
since then are necessary before July, 
plus the fact that the Government 
has revised steadily downward its es- 
timates of the 1971 gross national prod- 
uct, thus cutting the amount of ex- 
pected tax receipts. The preliminary 
G.N.P. total: $1,047 billion, or fully 
$18 billion less than the Administra- 
tion’s celebrated prediction a year ago 
of $1,065 billion. * 

The huge deficit spending will be 
an embarrassment to Nixon when he 
campaigns before conservative constit- 
uents, and Democrats are already form- 
ing plans to make the most of it. 
Speaking to a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in Washington last week, Trea- 
sury Secretary John Connally offered 
an early answer to the expected at- 
tack. “No one likes a deficit of $35 


Chief George Shultz is to pull into fis- 
cal 1972 spending that was scheduled 
for fiscal 1973, reports Time Cor- 
respondent Lawrence Malkin. Then 
they plan to adhere to a much tight- 
er budget in fiscal ‘73. That will 
mean a severe fiscal squeeze in fed- 
eral programs beginning next July 
and undoubtedly worsening after the 
election. Even so, Nixon projects the 
deficit for fiscal 1973 at a high $25.5 
billion. The continued deficit is large- 
ly unavoidable because tax cuts since 
World War II have gnawed away at 
the Government's revenues, while 
built-in increases in veterans’ benefits, 
social security and other welfare pay- 
ments have forced expenses up. These 
contending forces are rapidly plunging 
the nation into a fiscal crisis. The 
U.S. is running short of money. 

A summary of additions to the bud- 
in fiscal “72 and plans for fiscal 


WELFARE: In the current fiscal year, 
state governments will get about $1 bil- 
lion in federal welfare funds that had 
not been expected until July 1, mostly 
for Aid to Dependent Children. With 
many state treasuries down to alltime 
lows, these funds are certain to be 
spent with haste. For fiscal 1973, the 
Department of Health, Education and 
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or $40 billion,” he said, but some 
5,000,000 Americans are unemployed. 
The “political world,” he argued, dic- 
tated the huge deficit, and he told his 
businessmen’s audience: “You should 
be applauding it.” At least one top 
Nixon adviser was somewhat less san- 
guine. “My God,” he said, “what's 
going to happen the next time I go 
out to address the Orange County 
Women’s Republican Club?” 

The tactic of Nixon and Budget 

The reduced G.N.P. estimate for 1971 au- 
tomatically trims the total that it Is ex- 
pected to reach this year. The Adminis- 


tration’s new prediction: $1,145 billion, a 
gain of $98 billion. 
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SHULTZ (CENTER) AT PRINTING OFFICE 
Great gray masses of politics. 


Welfare will displace the Pentagon as 
the largest Government spender. Much 
of its $7 billion increase will go for So- 
cial Security rises. 

DEFENSE: For the rest of this fis- 
cal year, Pentagon spending will be 
considerably speeded up, with much 
of the increase going for matériel 
planned for later delivery. Next year, 
though Viet Nam spending will con- 
tinue to decline, much of the long- 
awaited “peace dividend” will remain 
firmly in the hands of the Pentagon. 
Its budget will show a $900 million in- 
crease (to $75.9 billion) in fiscal 1973. 
To prepare for the all-volunteer army 
that Nixon has promised by mid-1973, 
some of the dividend will be used to 
raise the pay of armed-forces careerists. 

AGRICULTURE: Farm price supports 
in the current year will leap $1.8 bil- 
lion over original estimates to a total 
of $4.4 billion, then will decline slight- 
ly in 1973 as acreage is taken out of 
production. Retail food prices will re- 
main high, and farmers’ incomes will 
also rise, helping calm the farm belt re- 
volt that threatens to deny Nixon some 
of his traditional support. 

TECHNOLOGY: In his State of the 
Union message Nixon proudly de- 
scribed a new program in which the 
Government will cooperate with pri- 
vate industry in developing a series of 
ultrahigh-technology projects to “im- 
prove our everyday lives.” These in- 
clude new mass transit systems and 
fire-fighting techniques employing heli- 
copters. Unfortunately, Nixon had 
more new ideas than new funds: the 
Government will spend only a modest 
$700 million on new civilian research 
programs in 1973, with another $800 
million going to military research. 

The President is rightly determined 
that his budget provide generous fuel 
supplies for an economy that finally 
seems to be producing more heat. 
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There is more growth and less in- 
flation than in a long time. The fourth- 
quarter G.N.P. in 1971 rose at the 
exceptionally brisk annual rate of 
6.1%. Herbert Stein, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, strong- 
ly urged the President to keep a heavy 
foot on the gas pedal for the next six 
months, and the deficit be damned. 
Nixon clearly agreed. 

The trouble is that the President 
is just as determined to ease up dras- 
tically after that period, producing 
what economists call a “stop-go”—or 
in this case, go-stop—fiscal program. 
In a fragile economy like the present 
one, every jolt caused by new stops 
or starts is an added risk. Nixon might 
have been better advised, election year 
or not, to even out new expenditures 
and spread them over a longer pe- 
riod. Indeed he may yet be forced to 
do just that. The sheer red tape of fed- 
eral bookkeeping, check writing and 
the like may make it virtually im- 
possible to push spending as high and 
as fast as Nixon wants. In that case 
Candidate Nixon could claim that he 
was able to “hold down” the final def- 
icit for this expensive year. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


And $31 Billion Down 


The nation is also struggling with 
a huge deficit in its dealings with the 
rest of the world, As reported by Man- 
hattan’s Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
last week, the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit probably hit a staggering 
$31 billion last year—nearly three 
times greater than the 1970 deficit 
and far more than anyone had antic- 
ipated. The payments gap in the fourth 
quarter alone was $6.7 billion on an of- 
ficial settlement basis. That was below 
the $12 billion imbalance in the pre- 
vious three months but higher than 
first-half averages. 

Biggest contributors to the record 
high deficit were banks, which re- 
paid many of their debts to foreign 
creditors, and multinational companies, 
which bought foreign money with 
U.S. currency as a hedge against dol- 
lar devaluation. Morgan Guaranty es- 
timates that these short-term capital 
outflows came to $20 billion. In- 
vestments abroad by U.S. firms, and 
other long-term capital outflows, add- 
ed to the deficit. Payments were also 
unbalanced by the first U.S. trade def- 
icit in this century—almost $2.5 bil- 
lion v. a surplus of $2.1 billion in 
1970. 

The bank forecasts a moderate im- 
provement in the overall payments bal- 
ance in 1972 but does not expect the 
nation’s export-import picture to be 
much brighter. One reason: the U.S. 
economy is expanding and will de- 
mand more imports, but Europe and 
Japan are slowing down and will hold 
back on buying from the U.S. 
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PHASE Il 


Progress in Prices 


President Nixon's advisers had 
warned that prices might well show a 
“bulge” in December, the first full 
month after the freeze was over. They 
were right. For wholesale prices, the in- 
crease turned out to be .7%—a sharp 
rise but still less than the one that “I 
had been prepared to defend,” said 
Chief Presidential Economist Herbert 
Stein. When the consumer price index 
for December was released last week, 
Stein still felt comfortable. The na- 
tion's basic cost-of-living measure rose 
4%. Though high for a month, it 
showed that inflationary pressure pent 
up during the freeze was less than ex- 
pected. Moreover the rise in consumer 
prices for all of 1971 was 3.4%—lower 
than in any year since 1967, when the 
increase was 2.9%. 

Meanwhile, in enforcing Phase II 
rules, the Government wisely exempted 
from controls retail merchants who 
have less than $100,000 in annual sales 
and landlords who own fewer than four 
rental units. The stores freed from con- 
trols ring up only about 15% of total 
retail sales. By not dissipating its ef- 
forts policing small entrepreneurs, the 
Government can more effectively con- 
centrate on the large companies and 
unions that basically determine what is 
charged for goods and labor. After 
stores with less than $200,000 in annu- 
al sales were freed in mid-January from 
posting base-price information, it final- 
ly became feasible for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to start checking com- 
pliance among medium- and large-size 
firms. Results were not encouraging. 
In the first week of policing, IRS agents 
found that 15% had failed to hang 
signs telling customers where base- 
price lists could be found. 
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THE WAR 


Waiting for Another Tet 


It is mid-February. Shortly before 
President Nixon flies off on his his- 
toric visit to China, all hell suddenly 
breaks loose in South Viet Nam. From 
the DMZ to the Delta, North Viet- 
namese troops raid towns, rocket cit- 
ies, throw Saigon's forces into con- 
fusion. In the vulnerable Central High- 
lands, the Communists capture the in- 
land city of Kontum and then sweep 
on to the seacoast, slicing the country 
in two. 

The fighting crackles on for days 
The jittery Laotian government starts 
negotiations with the Communists and 
withdraws the 1963 “request” that per- 
mits the U.S, to bomb the North Viet- 
namese infiltration routes in Laos, In 
the U.S., public opinion is electrified 
by a series of shocking South Viet- 
namese defeats. The doves of the Sen- 
ate take wing once again. Half a dozen 
Democratic presidential aspirants de- 
clare Vietnamization a farce, demand 
an immediate U.S. pullout, and glee- 
fully await the President's humiliation 
in the primaries. 


OST U.S. military men would in- 

sist that such a scenario is Ha- 
noi’s wildest dream, not Washington's 
probable nightmare. But almost over- 
night, the battlefield situation in In- 
dochina has quickened to the point 
where the Administration is reminding 
people that there is still a war going 
on. In Saigon last week, Ambassador 


Ellsworth Bunker flatly warned a group 
of businessmen to expect “heavy fight- 
ing before long.” In Washington, De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird recently 
said that the Communists have “ad- 
vertised an offensive as they have ad- 
vertised no other offensive in Viet 
Nam.” The White House has been en- 
couraging such forecasts of trouble, 
for obvious reasons. Richard Nixon is 
taking no chances that the U.S. pub- 
lic will be surprised by a bloody flare- 
up in South Viet Nam—as it was, 
with fatal consequences for the John- 
son Administration, in the Tet offen- 
sive of February 1968. 

The Laotian situation has already 
turned ominous; last week, as enemy 
forces cut the road between Vientiane 
and Luang Prabang, the royal capital, 
Premier Souvanna Phouma was re- 
ported to be wondering gloomily 
whether “we'll have to give up.” But 
when would the predicted offensive 
begin in South Viet Nam, which re- 
mains Hanoi’s main objective? There 
is some speculation that the Com- 
munist troops poised along the coun- 
try’s borders may not move for months, 
preferring to psych Saigon with what 
the military calls a “credible threat” 
rather than risk heavy casualties in 
an open fight. But most of the experts 
predict trouble for next month—spe- 
cifically, around Feb. 15, the beginning 
of the three-day Tet lunar New Year 
celebration. Says Lieut. Colonel Robert 





SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS IN SAIGON’S CHOLON SECTION IN FEBRUARY 1968 





Brownlee, a U.S. adviser attached to 
a South Vietnamese regiment in the 
Central Highlands: “The enemy's got 
a new goddamn division and three 
good regiments across the border in 
this area, and Tet is coming and Nix- 
on’s going to Peking. If I were a Com- 
munist political commander I'd say 
screw the casualties and hit °em.” 

For some time, Hanoi has been 
making meticulous preparations to do 
just that. Four North Vietnamese di- 
visions are stationed along South Viet 
Nam's northern borders within easy 
reach of newly built roads running 
into the country across the Laotian bor- 
der and through the Demilitarized 
Zone. Hanoi’s crack 320th Division 
has been spotted moving south, along 
with some 50 tanks, toward South 
Viet Nam's weak Military Region Il 
(the Central Highlands), where the 
main Communist thrust is expected. Al- 
ready, three North Vietnamese reg- 
iments are grouped in Binh Dinh prov- 
ince, which is rated as the least se- 
cure of the country’s 44 provinces. 
There General Ngo Dzu, the area com- 
mander, expects the Communists to at- 
tempt “popular uprisings” in the style 
of Tet 1968. 

Classic Defense. Militarily, Sai- 
gon has been drawing its forces into 
a classic defense: main-force units and 
ranger battalions on the border, less re- 
liable auxiliaries around the cities and 
towns. More than 10,000 South Viet- 
namese troops last week began scour- 
ing the border areas northwest of Sai- 
gon for signs of three North Viet- 
namese divisions known to be poised 
just inside Cambodia. Meanwhile, the 
air war continues, B-52 bombers have 
been striking Communist concentra- 
tions in the Highlands. Over North 
Viet Nam, a U.S. F-4 Phantom jet ac- 
counted for the first “kill” of an enemy 
MIG-21 in 22 months, but Communist 
gunners also downed two American 
F-4s—bringing to 13 the total of planes 
lost since mid-December. 

How much trouble could the Com- 
munists cause in South Viet Nam? 
The U.S. command believes that any 
offensive will fail, partly because the 
Viet Cong structure is currently so 
weak that the North Vietnamese army 
will be fighting virtually alone. Amer- 
ican military experts also concede, 
though, that the NVA could wreak 
some “spectaculars,” including the sei- 
zure of some towns. Even Defense Sec- 
retary Laird, who claims 100% con- 
fidence in Vietnamization, predicts 
only that Saigon’s troops will win 
75% of its battles. 

A more important question is why 
the Communists would want to attack 
in 1972, instead of waiting a year for 
U.S. withdrawal to run its course. An 
offensive timed to the President's Pe- 
king visit would clearly be a signal 
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Nine out of ten new Chryslers 
registered in the last ten years 
are still on the road. 
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We have to make a great stereo. 


Would you order filet mignon in a restaurant that 
couldn't quite handle lobster thermidor? 

Of course you wouldn't. 

So when you consider that our GTE Sylvania subsidiary 
developed the bright phosphor tube that brought color television 
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We have too much to lose. 


out of the dark ages, and that it was our flashcube that started 
people taking four flash pictures in a row without changing bulbs, 

and that we sell 6000 
different types of lighting, 

you know why we just 
can’t afford to turn out stereo 
systems that are anything less 
than great. Our reputation 
depends on it. 

It's the reason our Sealed 
Air-Suspension speakers, for 
instance, sound like standard 
speakers two sizes larger. 

Not just with their own Sylvania tuner-amplifier, but 
with anybody else's as well. 

Since our components are sold both separately and as 
complete systems, we invite you to try them out both ways. 

Drive those wide dispersion 
Sylvania speakers with somebody 
else's 120-watt AM/FM stereo 
tuner-amplifier. 

Play that Sylvania solid state 
stereo receiver through somebody 
else's two-way 
speakers. 

Compare our 
built-in record changer to any at the price. 

Give everyone equal time, we insist. 

After all, we know we make great stereo. 


With a reputation like ours, 
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Offer limited to residents of U.S. 
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from Hanoi that it will not tolerate 
any possible deal on Viet Nam cooked 
up by the U.S. and China. Beyond 
that, some Pentagon officials are con- 
vinced that the Communists want the 
psychological benefit of a “visible vic- 
tory.” According to this theory, Hanoi 
and the Viet Cong have decided not 
to settle for a unilateral American with- 
drawal, which the world might in- 
terpret as simply a political decision 
made by the White House. Instead, 
the Communists want a tangible tri- 
umph, a la Dienbienphu, which they 
can hold up as their own. 

Still. another theory is that the 
North Vietnamese have simply mis- 
calculated the state of American feel- 
ing about the war. Recent foreign vis- 
itors to Hanoi have been surprised by 
the attitudes of North Vietnamese lead- 
ers, who seem to be convinced that 
the same antiwar genie that toppled 
Lyndon Johnson in 1968 can 
be rubbed back to life and turned 
against Richard Nixon this year. 
That suggests that, much as the 
U.S. misread the North Viet- 
namese when the massive Amer- 
ican intervention in Indochina 
began, the North Vietnamese 
may now be misreading the U.S. 


COMMON MARKET 


Road to Brussels 


It was to have been Edward 
Heath's big moment. Britain's 
Prime Minister and the Premiers 
of Ireland, Denmark and Nor- 
way had just arrived in Brussels’ 
Palais d’Egmont to sign a Trea- 
ty of Accession to the European 
Common Market, thus officially 
marking the end of 18 months 
of tough negotiations. The oc- 
casion, the next-to-last formal 
step before the four nations become 
full members of the Common Market 
next Jan. 1—if all goes according to 
schedule—was being carried live on 
Eurovision. Then, just as Heath walked 
through the Palais doors, a blonde 
woman stepped out of a group of pho- 
tographers and threw a canister of 
black printing ink in his face. 

The incident delayed the signing 
ceremony for only 50 minutes; it 
turned out that the woman, a 31-year- 
old psychologist named Karen Cooper, 
was protesting the government's han- 
dling of an urban renewal project in 
London’s historic Covent Garden mar- 
ket, not Britain’s joining the Common 
Market. But on a day devoted to sym- 
bolic ceremony, the affair could be 
Viewed as an unhappy omen of the sort 
of political accident that can still upset 
the plans of Britain and its partners on 
their way to market in Europe. ’ 

Each of the four heads of gov- 
ernment must win approval for the 
treaty at home before the documents 
signed in Brussels last week take ef- 
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fect. That will be no easy task, as Nor- 
way’s Trygve Bratteli cautioned: “The 
distance must not be too great be- 
tween vision and reality. It is of little 
use to find solutions in Brussels to com- 
mon problems if we do not succeed 
in convincing our peoples that the com- 
mon goals are also theirs.” 

The wisdom of Bratteli’s obser- 
vation was evident in counter-cere- 
monies staged last week in Ireland 
and Norway. In Dublin, all the ghosts 
of Irish nationalism are being dragged 
out by the anti-Marketeers (““Mansholt, 
the second Cromwell” reads one slo- 
gan, a reference to Sicco Mansholt, 
Dutch author of the Mansholt Plan 
to halve the number of Europe's ag- 
ricultural workers by 1980). While the 
ceremonies were going on in Brussels, 
Dublin demonstrators read out a dec- 
laration of allegiance to the 1916 proc- 
lamation of the Irish Republic. In Oslo, 





KAREN COOPER THROWING INK AT HEATH 
Unhappy omen of political accidents on a day of symbolic ceremony. 


anti-Marketeers staged a torchlight pa- 
rade through the city’s snow-covered 
streets and almost mobbed Bratteli at 
the airport as he left for Brussels. 
And in Brussels itself, 50 Britons dem- 
onstrated against the Market, with signs 
reading NON, NEIN, NO. 

The odds are that each country 
will eventually vote to join the Com- 
mon Market, and that Europe's Six 
will become the Ten on schedule. But 
the odds are not long, and whether 
the treaty will be ratified is still a bet- 
ting proposition. Each government 
faces a different set of political and con- 
stitutional hurdles. A brief survey: 
> In Britain, the opposition Labor Par- 
ty raised a howl last week because the 
treaties signed in Brussels by Heath had 
not first been presented to Parliament. 
The issue was a spurious one, since the 
agreements will not take effect until 
Parliament votes approval. But the pro- 
test was a token of the opposition’s se- 
rious intent to fight “clause by clause 
and line by line,” as Labor Party Lead- 
er Harold Wilson puts it, the legislation 
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that will define the terms of member- 
ship. Playing on Britons’ fears of losing 
their sovereignty to faceless Eurocrats 
and of having to conform to continen- 
tal laws, three Labor M.P.s last week 
lugged into the Commons three huge 
bundles of documents to demonstrate 
the size of the 42-volume mass of cur- 
rent EEC laws and regulations. Even so, 
Heath’s Tory government won a man- 
date for signature by a 21-vote margin. 
That was considerably less than the 
112-vote majority that last fall favored 
the principle of membership; it was 
enough to indicate that Heath’s legisla- 
tion can probably survive major parlia- 
mentary tests. 

> In Ireland, EEC membership hinges 
on a constitutional amendment that 
must be approved by referendum, prob- 
ably in April. Ireland would gain im- 
mensely from membership—particu- 
larly the country’s beef producers, who 
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SPATTERED PRIME MINISTER & ATTACKER 


are blessed with the best grazing land in 
Europe and now will benefit from high- 
er EEC prices. The Dublin government 
predicts that if Ireland joins the EEC, 
farm-family incomes will double with- 
in five years, the country’s growth rate 
will rise from 3% to 5%, and 50,000 
new jobs will be created. In spite of that 
prospect, some Irishmen see a threat to 
small landholdings in the EEC’s pro- 
gram of farm consolidation. They also 
worry that higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts will bring a rush of foreigners to 
buy up the Irish countryside and fret 
over a possible loss of Irish neutrality. 
The government may gather a majority 
in favor of membership on the bread- 
and-butter benefits alone, but the vote 
is likely to be close. 

> In Denmark, the final decision will 
also rest with the voters, in a refer- 
endum that*will probably be held next 
summer. The Danes can hardly afford 
to stay out if Britain, their best cus- 
tomer for butter, bacon and cheese, 
joins their second best customer, the 
Common Market. Nonetheless, they 
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—like the Irish—worry that member- 
ship will spur land speculation by for- 
eigners. Latest straw polls show a nar- 
row margin of 37% of voters in favor 
of joining and 31% opposed, but Pre- 
mier Jens Otto Krag counts on in- 
creasing the pro-Market vote before 
the referendum is held. In Brussels, Co- 
penhagen managed to negotiate spe- 
cial arrangements for Danish-owned 
Greenland and for the Faroe Islands, 
an autonomous outpost under the Dan- 
ish crown that lies some 300 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. The 38,000 
Faroese will have three years to gauge 
the effect of Denmark’s entry into the 
FEC before making up their minds on 
membership or independence. 

> In Norway, the final decision will 
be made by the Storting (Parliament), 
and 75% of its 150 members must ap- 
prove the step—meaning that a neg- 
ative vote by only 38 M.P.s can keep 
Norway out. Anti-Market groups last 
week claimed that they had that many 
M.P.s on their side. However, since 
both major parties are in favor of join- 
ing, as well as most newspapers and 
businesses, opinion may well swing 
some of the anti-Market M.P.s to the 
pro side. Norwegian worries focus on 
a Common Market rule that the wa- 
ters of any member are open to the fish- 
ermen of all. That poses a direct eco- 
nomic threat to the farmer-fishermen 
of Norway's rich northern fjords and 
coastal waters. In Brussels, Norwegian 
negotiators demanded a permanent 
twelve-mile fishing limit, but finally set- 
tled for a ten-year guarantee of ex- 
clusive fishing rights along some parts 
of the coast, a provision that will be 
subject to review by the EEC after 
1982. 

Probably the most powerful reason 
for any of the four nations to vote yes 
is a negative one: the prospect of iso- 
lation and economic decline if they re- 
main outside the Common Market. But 
despite the euphoric words spoken in 
Brussels last week, it is clear that sev- 
eral statesmen will have to do some per- 
suasive marketing of arguments at 
home in the next few months if the Six 
are indeed to become the Ten. 


EGYPT 


Fog over Suez 


For the first time since he inher- 
ited Gamal Abdel Nasser’s mantle as 
President of Egypt and leader of the 
Arab world, Anwar Sadat last week 
was subjected to massive public crit- 
icism by his fellow countrymen. At 
the vast (64,000 enrollment) University 
of Cairo, more than 6,000 angry un- 
dergraduates jammed into the school’s 
auditorium, hoisted placards reading 
WE MUST FIGHT, and vowed to carry 
on the protest until Sadat showed up 
to answer their questions about for- 
eign policy—particularly, the course 
of the war with Israel. 
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The students had been provoked 
by a massive reshuffle of the Egyp- 
tian Cabinet, which appeared to them 
to beg the issues, and a heavily pub- 
licized television speech by Sadat in 
which he ineptly explained away his re- 
peated promise that 1971 would be 
Egypt’s “year of decision.” It would 
have been, Sadat said lamely, except 
that the India-Pakistan war “drew the 
attention of the entire world and be- 
came a battle of the big powers, af- 
fecting our battle” and preventing him 
from going to war. 

Sadat went on to draw a ludi- 
crous analogy between his bad luck 
and that of his predecessor (“May 
God rest his soul”) in 1967. A month 
after the end of the Six-Day War, 
said Sadat, an Israeli armored bri- 


gade was sighted edging up to the 





SADAT DELIVERING “FOG SPEECH” 
Frustrations of no war, no peace. 


Suez Canal in what looked like an at- 
tempt to cross it. Nasser ordered Egyp- 
tian bombers to crush the supposed 
attack. “Unfortunately.” Sadat ex- 
plained, “they were unable to spot their 
targets because of fog that had gath- 
ered over the whole area. The fog 
spoiled everything.” 

Even the most gullible of Egyptians 
found that hard to swallow; seldom 
if ever has the Suez had any fog in 
the blistering month of July, when 
the otherwise unrecorded incident sup- 
posedly took place. Round the cap- 
ital, Sadat’s TV appearance quickly 
became known as the “Fog Speech.” 
Three days after it was delivered, a pro- 
fessor at the Ein Shams University 
in suburban Heliopolis sarcastically 
lectured at a student meeting about 
“fog over Egypt.” Hundreds of Ein 
Shams’ 38,000 students rapidly took 
part in teach-ins. Before long, protests 
spread across town to Cairo University, 
where vocal students criticized the gov- 


ernment’s waste, political inaction and 
willingness to let American oil com- 
panies operate in Egypt even as the 
U.S. delivers additional Phantom jets 
to Israel. 

By themselves, the students could 
not sway or topple an Egyptian gov- 
ernment; Sadat sarcastically retorted 
to their demands for war by sug- 
gesting that they all join the army. 
But the President was also aware that 
the protesters were symptomatic of na- 
tional frustration after nearly five years 
of no war, no peace, and that other 
Egyptians were having the same sort 
of doubts. 

Obviously the restlessness would 
not be satisfied by anything so illu- 
sory as a Cabinet shift. A few days be- 
fore his speech, Sadat had pushed 
aside such eminent old guardsmen as 
Premier Mahmoud Fawzi, 71, who 
took the honorific post of vice pres- 
ident, and Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Riad, 55. who was named a foreign af- 
fairs adviser. The incoming Cabinet is 
composed of bright young technocrats 
with few ties back to Nasser and lit- 
tle political strength of their own, 
“Some are pro-this and some are pro- 
that.” said an Israeli scrutinizing the 
list of new appointees, “The only thing 
that makes them alike is that they are 
all pro-Sadat.” 

Rosy Estimates. That description 
certainly fits new Premier Aziz Sidky, 
51, who was the first Cabinet member 
to declare loyalty to Sadat last May 
after the President uncovered a plot 
to overthrow him. A graduate of Cai- 
ro U., the University of Oregon and 
Harvard, Sidky was elevated from 
Minister of Industry, « post in which 
he supervised the start-up of the Hel- 
wan Iron & Steel works and the Nasr 
auto works and often gave suspiciously 
rosy estimates of Egyptian productiv- 
ity. As Premier he will concentrate 
on domestic affairs while Sadat  re- 
serves defense matters and foreign pol- 
icy for himself. 

In that capacity, Sadat’s earliest de- 
cision must be what to do in the mat- 
ter of negotiations with Israel, either 
through United Nations Mediator 
Gunnar Jarring or through the U.S.- 
proposed “hotel talks” (Time, Dec. 
13) involving an interim agreement to 
reopen the Suez Canal, Sadat is dis- 
illusioned about the U.S. role in the 
Middle East, but he still wants to ne- 
gotiate; one reason Riad was replaced 
by former Ambassador to Moscow 
Murad Ghaleb, 50, is that he had be- 
come inflexibly hard-lining about the 
value of interim negotiations. Sadat 
may lose popular support if he ne- 
gotiates without results; if on the other 
hand he fights, as the students de- 
mand, he will undoubtedly be beaten. 
If he choses neither course, he will be 
criticized as a do-nothing. That could 
also be dangerous, Cynics noted last 
week that as Premier, the ambitious 
Sidky is now a potential successor to 
Sadat as President. 
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RHODESIA 


Rampage of Protest 


The black population of Rhodesia 
has been conspicuously silent since 
1965, when the territory’s white-minor- 
ity government unilaterally decided to 
break away from British rule. Last 
week the blacks—whom Rhodesia’s 
Prime Minister Ian Smith has called 
“the happiest Africans in the world” 
—went on a rampage. For three con- 
secutive nights more than 8,000 angry 
Africans rioted in Gwelo, Rhodesia’s 
fourth largest city, burning buildings 
and hurling stones at white-owned cars. 
The trouble spread to Salisbury’s Har- 
are township and to Bulawayo, Fort 
Victoria and Umtali, where eight 
blacks were killed by police gunfire. By 


black opposition to the proposed settle- 
ment. The council's efforts were so suc- 
cessful that the commission hardly 
managed to talk to a single large Afri- 
can audience last week. 

The commission was also frustrated 
by the tactics of the Smith government, 
which had agreed to its presence but 
tried to limit its effectiveness. Smith re- 
fused to allow the commission to take a 
vote among the blacks. He also forbade 
public meetings to discuss the proposals 
in the tribal trust areas where most 
blacks live, and refused to permit a 
meeting between the commission and 
long-imprisoned African Leader Nda- 
baningi Sithole. 

After the start of rioting, the gov- 
ernment arrested more than 200 Afri- 
cans on various charges. It also picked 
up Garfield Todd, the widely respected 
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AFRICAN YOUTHS BURNING CHAIRS DURING RIOTS IN RHODESIAN CITY OF GWELO 


Despite a misleading silence, not the happiest in the world. 


week’s end 18 persons were dead (in- 
cluding two white helicopter crewmen) 
and at least 80 wounded. 

The rioting was the black popula- 
tion’s response to Britain's 20-man 
Pearce Commission, which had arrived 
in Rhodesia a few days earlier. The task 
of the commission, which was headed 
by Lord Pearce, a retired appellate 
judge, was to assess whether the Rho- 
desian people, both black and white, 
would accept or reject the settlement 
that had been proposed by Smith and 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home (Time, Dec. 6). In the- 
ory at least, the settlement would lead 
to a very gradual increase in black po- 
litical power. 

At the first news of the commis- 
sion’s Visit, a group of blacks—some of 
whom had only recently been released 
from detention—formed a new organi- 
zation called the African National 
Council, which was aimed at uniting 
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former Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, and his daughter Judith, 29, 
and imprisoned them under the preven- 
tive-detention law. Their only offense 
appeared to have been their outspoken 
opposition to the proposed settlement. 

Dream’‘s End. The week’s events 
were acutely embarrassing to the Brit- 
ish government. As Britain’s M.P.s 
know, the failure of the Pearce Com- 
mission to complete its eight-week sur- 
vey in Rhodesia will surely spell an end 
to the Tory government’s dream of a 
relatively painless settlement with 
Rhodesia. 

Perhaps an even more important el- 
ement, in the long run, is the fact that 
the long-dormant and virtually power- 
less Africans had stood up en masse 
and confronted the government, and 
had done so with minimal organization. 
If the blacks begin to stand up to it, how 
long can Smith’s white-supremacy gov- 
ernment hold out? 


THE WORLD 
GHANA 


A Week-Old Baby 


Those shrewd, buxom pillars of 
Ghanaian commerce, the market mam- 
mies, turned out by the thousands last 
week to celebrate the sudden, bloodless 
coup that had deposed the civilian gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Kofi Busia. 
Their faces powdered white with tal- 
cum and wood ash, the women Car- 
ried placards supporting the military 
junta headed by Colonel Ignatius 
Acheampong and urging the execution 
of his enemies. One angry sign read 
CRUCIFY AFRICA, referring to General 
Akwasi Afrifa, a hero of the 1966 
coup against Kwame Nkrumah who 
is now in prison, accused by the new 
government of trying to assassinate 
Acheampong and restore Busia to 
power. 

The euphoric mob reaction was un- 
derstandable. Since his election in 
1969, Busia had gradually lost popu- 
larity by imposing harsh fiscal measures 
—including a 48% currency devalu- 
ation last month—to rescue an econ- 
omy still reeling from the extrava- 
gances of the Nkrumah era. The real 
question now, however, was whether 
Acheampong would be able to handle 
the economy as well. Even while call- 
ing upon Ghanaians to “sweat” and 
sacrifice, he increased the pay of lower- 
ranking civil servants and lowered 
basic food prices to their pre-devalu- 
ation levels with the help of a huge gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Flexing Muscles. In the long run, 
such grandstanding gestures will only 
result in an intensification of Colonel 
Acheampong’s economic problems. In 
London, the deposed Busia claimed 
that the coup had cost Ghana a $45 
million loan from the U.S. and $123 
million in loans and credits from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, “Without 
the massive overseas aid I had mar- 
shalled,” said Busia, “the country is ut- 
terly bankrupt.” 

Colonel Acheampong could hardly 
disagree with Busia’s diagnosis. “I took 
over to save Ghana from total eco- 
nomic collapse,” he told Time Cor- 
respondent’ Eric Robins. But he 
brushed aside all specific questions 
about the country’s huge foreign debt 
of more than $1 billion, its steep in- 
flation and high unemployment. “Eco- 
nomic experts have been given these 
matters to study,” he said. “We will 
then decide what to do. There will be 
no hasty decisions, but at the right 
time we will act decisively.” 

Describing his government as a 
“week-old baby that is beginning to 
flex its muscles,” Acheampong spoke 
almost plaintively about the problems 
ahead. “Yes,” he sighed, “I know it’s 
going to be a herculean job against 
fearful odds, but with the help of Al- 
mighty God, I will prevail.” As he right- 
ly suggested, he is going to need all 
the help he can get. 
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SOVIET SPY SHIP BREACHES RULES OF THE SEA AS IT CUTS OFF U.S. DESTROYER IN RACE FOR DEBRIS FROM MISSILE LAUNCH 


Reaching for Supremacy at Sea 


INCE early in 1970, U.S. intel- 

ligence experts have been partic- 
ularly interested in satellite photos of 
a ship with an exceptionally long keel 
being constructed at the big Soviet 
naval shipyard in the Black Sea port 
of Nikolayev. In recent months, as 
the hull began to take shape, the pho- 
tos disclosed a number of significant 
details—large shafts for elevators, huge 
fuel tanks, a flattop deck. Last week 
some Defense Department experts 
were finally willing to make a striking 
prediction: the Soviet navy, which for 
years scorned U.S. attack carriers as 
“floating coffins” and “sitting ducks,” 
is now building one of its own. 

The Pentagon’s leak about the mys- 
terious ship at Nikolayev was obviously 
timed to coincide with President Nix- 
on’s request for more defense funds. 
It is possible that the vessel, which is 
about half complete, may turn out to 
be a tanker or a big cargo freighter. 
But some Allied naval experts are al- 
ready willing to bet that the Pentagon 
is right, and that the ship really is Rus- 
sia’s first attack carrier (it already has 
two cruiser-sized helicopter carriers). 
If so, the decision to build an attack 
carrier represents a dramatic and fun- 
damental shift in Moscow’s naval strat- 
egy, with profound consequences for 
the rest of the world. “It changes the 
whole ball game,” says retired U.S, 
Commander Robert Waring Herrick, 
a onetime naval attaché in Moscow 
who wrote the authoritative book, So- 
viet Naval Strategy. “It could be an 
event of historical significance that 
would change the entire mission of 
the Soviet navy.” 

Throughout its rapid buildup dur- 
ing the past decade, that navy has re- 
mained basically a defensive force. Its 
chief military mission has been to deny 
the U.S. unrestricted freedom of the 
seas, especially in waters within Polaris- 
missile range of the Soviet Union, 
and to limit U.S. options for inter- 
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vention in areas where the Soviets 
also have an interest. A decision to 
build attack carriers, however, would 
shift the capabilities of the navy from 
defense to offense. It would show that 
the Kremlin is determined to extend 
its own global reach by equipping its 
navy with seagoing airpower that could 
contest the U.S.’s dominance at sea. 
That could open a potentially sharper 
and more perilous era of competition 
between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

Alarming Rate. Even without a 
carrier force, the psychological and po- 
litical impact of the Soviet navy is far 
greater than its actual power and poten- 
tial would warrant. In terms of firepow- 
er and megatonnage, the other Russian 
services are more awesome. Moscow's 
arsenal of 1,510 nuclear-tipped ICBMs, 
which outnumber the U.S.’s Minute- 
men by 3 to 2, remains the major Rus- 
Sian Strategic threat. Its superbly 
equipped army (2,000,000) is still the 
biggest worry to the U.S. and its NATO 
allies in Europe. Russian airpower, 
which is continually probing the air de- 
fenses of Western Europe and the U.S. 
(Britain alone made 300 intercepts of 
Red bombers last year), is developing at 
a rapid and alarming rate. 

On the world scene, though, the 
Red fleet is the most dramatic and as- 
sertive manifestation of Russian will 
and determination to make its pres- 
ence felt. Russian men-of-war are far 
more visible symbols of national pow- 
er than the barely visible contrails of 
a high-flying jet bomber or the re- 
mote exploits of a spaceflight. Though 
the U.S. Navy still holds a sizable 
edge over the Soviets in firepower, 
technological prowess and mobility, the 
Russians have cleverly managed to pro- 
ject an image of rapidly shifting bal- 
ance of naval power that has had a 
sizable impact on much of the world. 
Brigadier Kenneth Hunt, the deputy di- 
rector of London’s International In- 


stitute for Strategic Studies, jokingly 
taunts American friends by saying. 
“Remember, you still have the second 
most powerful navy in the world.” 

Moscow's naval buildup began in 
1961 as a response to the US. de- 
cision to deploy its Polaris subs with- 
in missile range of major Russian tar- 
gets. It gained considerable momentum 
after the Cuban missile crisis; the per- 
formance of the U.S. Navy convinced 
the Russians of the political and dip- 
lomatic value of seapower. Under the 
brilliant leadership of Admiral Sergei 
Gorshkov (Time Cover, Feb. 23, 
1968), the Soviet navy has been able 
to apply pressure on points that would 
cause the U.S. the most political dis- 
comfort. In less than a decade, for in- 
Stance, it has started a sweeping pin- 
cers maneuver to outflank NATO on 
both its southern and northern sec- 
tors. With Russian warships in the 
North Atlantic outnumbering those of 
NATO by a 6 to 1 margin, Denmark 
and Norway are understandably anx- 
ious about continued membership in 
an alliance that in times of war could 
hardly be expected to effectively pro- 
tect them. In the Mediterranean, Mos- 
cow’s armada now outnumbers the 
powerful U.S. Sixth Fleet, 61 ships 
to 40, Not only are Turkey, Greece 
and Italy uneasy, but Yugoslavia is 
worried that in the event of a new out- 
break of fighting in the Middle East, 
the Russians might try to seize one of 
its ports on the Adriatic as a base. 
The strategic value of Yugoslavia as 
a naval outlet.for the Mediterranean 
heightens the temptation for the Rus- 
sians to intervene in that country’s af- 
fairs in the uncertain situation that 
may well follow Tito’s resignation or 
death. 

Russian warships are frequently at 
anchor in Egyptian and Syrian ports, 
in part to inhibit Israel from making 
air attacks. The Russians are building 
huge new naval facilities on the Egyp- 
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tian coast midway between Alexandria 
and the Libyan border. In the event 
of a new Middle East war, the Soviet 
fleet might try to blockade Israel, cut- 
ting it off from possible help from 
the West—even though such an act 
could mean a confrontation with the 
Sixth Fleet. Moscow justifies its loom- 
ing presence in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean as a sign of its determination 
to protect the developing nations from 
imperialist machinations. Admiral 
Gorshkov has declared that “the pro- 
tection of the fraternal and peace-lov- 
ing peoples of the Arab world is a 
sacred mission of the Soviet navy.” 

At the Doorstep. In Washington's 
eyes, a recent ominous development 
in the Kremlin's naval strategy has 
been the increase in the number of its 
ships in the Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean. Defense and State De- 
partment officials believe that sooner 
or later India, in return for support dur- 
ing the Indo-Pakistani war, will allow 
the Russians to construct port facil- 
ities on its territory, as Egypt has 
done. (The Indians, who are intensely 
proud of their own muscular little 
navy, have persistently denied any such 
deal.) As a response to the expanding 
Soviet presence, the U.S. announced 
that units of the Pacific-based Seventh 
Fleet would make more frequent pa- 
trols of the Indian Ocean. That de- 
cision worries the Japanese, who fear 
that the Seventh Fleet may eventually 
be lured away from its role as part of 
Japan's defense. In addition, the Jap- 
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anese fear that the growth of Soviet 
naval presence near the Chinese main- 
land will spur Peking into building up 
its own navy, and thus trap Japan be- 
tween two naval powers hostile to 
each other. 

The most audacious challenge is 
taking place almost literally on Amer- 
ica’s own doorstep. Five new Russian 
subs are now stationed off the U.S.’s 
East and West Coasts, their nuclear 
missiles aimed at American targets. 
During the past two years, Soviet task 
forces, in conjunction with Cuban na- 
val units, have conducted antisubma- 
rine exercises in the Gulf of Mexico, 
cruising at times to within 30 miles 
of the U.S. coastline. 

The Nixon Administration insists 
that this naval presence in Cuba is 
not permanent. But U.S. Navy com- 
manders in the Caribbean believe that 
the fleet will stay. The Russians have 
built a modern logistics base at Cien- 
fuegos on Cuba's south coast that in- 
cludes three large docks, a deepwater 
anchorage, repair facilities and, inter- 
estingly, a radio tower for commu- 
nicating with subs. Russian fishing 
ships, merchantmen and oceanic re- 
search vessels operate from other 
Cuban ports. “In the 1970s,” predicts 
Robert A. Kilmarx of Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, “we may expect 
to see a Soviet naval presence in the 
Caribbean comparable to that which 
the Soviet Union now deploys in the 
Mediterranean.” 

Fast and Young. In its style and 
purposefulness, Soviet naval expansion 
might almost have been inspired by 
the prophetic writings of the American 
naval strategist Alfred Thayer Mahan 
(1840-1914), who contended that sea- 
power is essential to a nation’s eco- 
nomic well-being and political prestige. 
Russia’s new approach to the sea, more- 
over, is not limited to building war- 
ships. Its merchant fleet is now even 
with the U.S. in tonnage. Its fishing 
fleet, which is three times as large as 
second-place Japan’s, provides one-fifth 
of the country’s protein supply. 

The Soviets have also built up an 
oceanic research fleet of 200 ships 
—larger than the combined research 
fleets of all other maritime powers. In 
nearly every major body of water, 
their sea scientists are plumbing the 
depths for data on currents, water tem- 
perature and the sea bed that are 
vital to fishermen and submariners 
alike. Although responsible to different 
chains of command, the commercial 
and armed navies often work in tan- 
dem. A visit to a neutral port by a Rus- 
sian freighter, for instance, may be fol- 
lowed by a request for docking priv- 
ileges by a trawler fleet—then by the 
flag-showing appearance of a rakish, 
gray-hulled missile cruiser. 

Russia’s navy is divided into four 
geographically grouped fleets—the Bal- 
tic, the Northern, the Black Sea and the 
Pacific—of 270 to 350 vessels each. It 








ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET GORSHKOV 


is second in overall size only to that of 
the U.S., and in some categories of 
ships, it is far ahead (see chart). In gen- 
eral the Russian ships—which range in 
size from swift 83.7-ft. Komar missile 
boats to the 19,200-ton Sverdlov cruis- 
ers, no longer in production—are fast- 
er and younger than the U.S.’s (an av- 
erage of about eight years, v. about 18 
for American ships). 

Fleet for the ‘80s. The Soviets 
are developing great momentum. At 
present, they are outbuilding the U.S. 
in naval vessels by the impressive ra- 
tio of 8 to 1. In addition, major Pol- 
ish and East German builders are pro- 
ducing merchant ships for Russia, and 
the Soviets have ordered others from 
foreign yards from Japan to The Neth- 
erlands. In the front-line, high-sea 
naval squadrons, some classes of ship 
are being replaced by more advanced 
designs after only eight years of op- 
erational duty. The Kresta I/ cruisers 
(see picture box, next page), whose de- 
sign is much admired by U.S. naval 
architects, will apparently be replaced 
in the near future by the smaller, 
cheaper but more heavily armed Krivac 
destroyers. “The Soviets,” says British 
Military Expert John Erickson, “are 
building a fleet for the '80s.” 

That fleet will certainly include a 
powerful armada of nuclear-powered, 
missile-carrying submarines. Currently 
the Russians’ most potent undersea 
weapon is the Y-class sub, called Yan- 
kee in American navy parlance, which 
is comparable in size and speed to 
the U.S. Polaris. As Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird will probably dis- 
close in testimony to Congress this 
week, the Soviets now have in com- 
mission or under construction 42 Yan- 
Kees. They are adding new ones at a 
present annual rate of twelve a year 
while the U.S. years ago leveled off 
its Polaris fleet at 41. The Russians 
are developing a new 3,000-mile un- 
dersea missile that would require the 
construction of an even larger sub. In 
response to the Soviet buildup, Pres- 
ident Nixon last week requested funds 
from Congress for the start of de- 
velopment of a 5,000-mi. undersea 
missile called ULMS (for Undersea 
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Long-Range Missile System). Russia’s 
desire to strengthen its position in un- 
derwater missile-delivery systems is a 
major reason for the lack of progress at 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets are engaged in 
a buildup of hunter-killer submarines, 
which the Russians regard as the best 
weapon against the Polaris subs. 

The emergence of Russia as an 
ocean superpower has touched off a gi- 
gantic global war game on the seas. 
Sometimes the game is played with a 
dash of old-style chivalry and locker- 
room humor. As the rival ships ma- 
neuver, often coming within only me- 
ters of one another, the commanders 
exchange congratulatory signals on 
smart seamanship and derogatory re- 
marks on poor shows, “Gorshkov 
wouldn’t be impressed with that per- 
formance,” one Sixth Fleet captain re- 
cently signaled to his counterpart after 
a particularly awkward maneuver. 
Sometimes close is too close, and the 
warning goes out: “You are interfering 
with my right of freedom of the seas.” 

Crucial Factor. Russian ships of- 
ten cut across the bows of U.S. car- 
riers as they launch and retrieve air- 
craft, mostly to annoy and distract. 
But they also come close to learn. As 
a possible preparation for starting up 
carrier operations of their own, the So- 
viets have filmed hours upon hours of 
U.S. and British carriers in action. 
Last summer, a Soviet destroyer in 
the Eastern Mediterranean was 
rammed and badly damaged by the 
British carrier that it was watching con- 
duct nighttime landings and takeoffs. 
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TWIN-JET SUBMARINE HUNTERS LANDING ON DECK OF SOVIET HELICOPTER CARRIER 
Projecting an image of a changing balance of power. 


In time of peace (or at least of non- 
war), the most important aspect of 
the high seas game is surveillance, 
which could be the crucial factor in vic- 
tory or defeat if a real war broke out. 
While the Russians deploy a larger sur- 
veillance fleet of trawlers jampacked 
with electronic gear, U.S. technology 
is vastly far ahead of its rival's in the 
highly sophisticated field of submarine 
detection. Russian subs are what U.S. 
Navy men call “clankers”; their “sig- 
nature”—the distinct and definable 
rumble of their engines, propeller 
shafts and other machinery—is noisier 
than that of U.S. submarines. To the 
great irritation of the Russians, whose 
sonar-laden “fishing trawlers” period- 
ically tear up international cables in 
an effort to find America’s undersea lis- 
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Soviet Guided-Missile Cruiser-Kresta Il class 
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SAM control radar 


ADEN with a fearsome array of 
missiles and electronic gear, the two 
operational Kresta I]-class guided-mis- 
sile cruisers reflect the skill of Soviet 
naval architects in putting the max- 
imum punch in the smallest package. 
Equipped to operate without long 
range air cover, the 6,000-ton Kresta 
i] has a crew of S00 and a cruising 
speed of 33 knots. It carries one pair 
of surface-to-air missile launchers for- 
ward and another aft, each pair with 
its individual radar-guidance and fire- 
control unit. Towering atop the Kres- 
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ta Il is its big Top Sail surveillance 
radar, designed to spot enemy ships 
and planes. One back-to-back search 
radar unit tracks targets for Kresta 
II's principal weapons: eight surface-to- 
surface missiles housed in tubes on ei- 
ther side of the ship’s bridge. The 
missiles reportedly have a range of 
150 miles and can carry either con- 
ventional or nuclear warheads. On a 
landing platform aft, the Kresta Il 
can accommodate two _ helicopters, 
which are used for submarine detection 
and act as target spotters for missiles. 


tening devices, the U.S. has criss- 
crossed parts of the ocean depths with 
lines of supersensitive acoustic receiv- 
ers that pick up sub sounds (as well 
as whale songs, grouper grunts, and 
shrimp crackles) and flash them to a 
land-based central computer that can 
instantly identify the vessel’s particular 
signature. 

In addition to the cable systems, 
which are known as Sosus and Cae- 
sar, the U.S. also tracks submarines 
with sonar buoys dropped by aircraft 
and floating robot platforms that ma- 
neuver around the ocean surface. Cur- 
rently under construction, at an initial 
cost of $1 billion, is an even more so- 
phisticated system called SAS (for Sus- 
pended Array System). It consists of 
a towering triangular frame, its three 
legs situated ten miles apart, which 
will rest somewhere in the Atlantic 
on the abyssal plain, about 16,000 ft. 
below the surface. SAS will take ad- 
vantage of the oceanic phenomenon 
that sound travels vast distances hor- 
izontally through the ocean's chilled 
lower layers. With ultra-acute hydro- 
phones, which will be strung along its 
structure, SAS will be able to detect sub- 
marine noises in the deeper reaches 
throughout the entire Atlantic. A sim- 
ilar listening system is planned for 
the Pacific. 

Bird Farms. In the unlikely event 
of an outbreak of war, which navy 
would win? Many U.S. Navy men 
are no longer so cockily confident of 
America’s overwhelming superiority. 
Says one ranking naval officer: “Take 
the Mediterranean. If we lost those 
two bird farms (attack carriers), we 
would be in big trouble. It would be 
the 5S-in. gun [the U.S. destroyer’s 
basic weapon] against the 300-mile 
cruise missile. Sure we might beat 
them. But it is not certain, particularly 
if we lose the bird farms right off.” 

Vice Admiral Gerald E. Miller, 
commander of the Sixth Fleet, is con- 
siderably more optimistic. “I'm not 
running for Gibraltar yet,” he says. A 
“brown shoe” admiral who still wears 
his pilot’s wings, Miller believes that 
America’s air superiority gives his fleet 
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a decisive advantage over the larger 
Russian flotilla. The Sixth Fleet has 
about 160 A-6 Intruder and Phantom 
jets stacked aboard its two attack car- 
riers, the Jo/in F. Kennedy and the In- 
dependence. Miller's Russian counter- 
part has only the limited aerial sup- 
port of fighters and medium bombers 
at airfields in Egypt. 

Test of Will. In the event of war, 
the Soviet navy would be a prisoner 
of its geography. Ships that were not 
already at sea might never get there. 
With the exception of the Northern 
Fleet’s base at Severomorsk near Mur- 
mansk, the principal bases of the other 
three fleets are located in tactically dif- 
ficult positions. A few hundred well- 
placed mines in the Kattegat and the 
Dardanelles would serve to bottle up 
both the Baltic and Black Sea fleets. 
In addition to having shallow and of- 
ten ice-clogged approaches, the Pacific 
Fleet headquarters at Vladivostok is lo- 
cated on the Sea of Japan, which has 
only four narrow straits opening to 
the Pacific and is relatively easy to 
keep under surveillance. 

The Soviet navy also has some se- 
vere shortcomings as an offensive force. 
In view of its growing global role, Brit- 


ain’s Erickson regards it as “over- 
stretched.” It badly needs air cover at 
sea and more permanent and developed 
bases near its new areas of operation. 
Though it might be able to deliver a 
powerful first blow, the Russian navy 
still is basically a one-shot outfit that 
would be virtually defenseless after it 
had emptied its quivers of missiles 
and torpedoes. P 

Admiral Gorshkov, who has run 
the navy for 16 years—considerably 
longer than the other service chiefs 
—is trying to remedy these shortcom- 
ings. Exactly how far the Soviet Union 
is prepared to go in its quest for dom- 
inance of the oceans will become more 
evident after the mystery ship in Ni- 
kolayev is completed. If it is indeed 
an attack carrier, naval experts would 
then feel that four to eight more must 
be in the planning stage if each of 
the major fleets is to enjoy the pro- 
tection of seaborne aviation. 

Even so, the carriers could not be 
truly operational until the end of the 
decade. It would probably take even 
longer to acquire proficiency in the 
complex business of running the float- 
ing airfields. If the carriers are any- 
thing like the ship at Nikolayev, they 
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are only in the 30,000-ton range. They 
would be no match for the nuclear- 
powered 75,700-ton Enterprise and the 
other big U.S. carriers. 

Still, the creation of a carrier fleet 
would be a test of Russia’s intentions in 
decades ahead. The cost of building 
even one is so enormous and the re- 
quirements are so taxing for the already 
strained Soviet technological capacity 
that this decision must have ranked in 
the minds of the Soviet leaders as a 
crucial and historic choice. Moscow’s 
political strategy holds that the out- 
come of the struggle between capital- 
ism and Communism will be decided 
not by a clash between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union but by the ability of the 
respective superpowers to create dis- 
sent among their opponent's allies and 
to exert influence upon the uncommit- 
ted nations. Russian policy toward 
Western Europe and Moscow’s treaties 
with Egypt and India seem to bear out 
that theory. For the U.S. it would be a 
stunning irony of the nuclear age if 
such traditionally old-fashioned objects 
as naval ships should serve as the force 
that helped to tip the balance of power 
away from the world’s most technolog- 
ically advanced nation. 





The Sailor’s Life 


HE life of the average Soviet sailor—at least by com- 

parison with that of his counterpart in the U.S. Navy 
—is austere, uncomfortable, constrained and boring. 
Some U.S. experts feel that if American sailors had to 
live under the same conditions, they would all mutiny. 

Despite the sleek, functional modernity of their 
lines, Soviet ships are not designed for living. Ar- 
maments and electronic equipment take up all avail- 
able space, and 20 Russians must hang their hammocks 
in quarters that would house ten U.S. sailors. Few Rus- 
sian ships have air conditioning. Thus vessels on duty 
in tropical waters are frequently rotated not so much 
for maintenance as to provide relief for “roasted crews.” 
At the bitterly cold bases of the Northern and Pacific 
fleets in Murmansk, Vladivostok and the Kamchatka Pen- 
insula, crews spend uncomfortable winters ashore in 
badly heated, uninsulated barracks. 

Nonetheless, Soviet sailors are among the elite of 
Russia’s armed services, ranking in prestige with the 
men of the missile forces. Although there are periodic 
shortages of staple foods in Russia, sailors have a plen- 
tiful but monotonous diet of borsch, meat, potatoes, 
bread, butter and tea, supplemented by vitamin pills to 
make up for the absence of fresh fruit and vegetables. 

The base pay of a seaman is six rubles per month 
(about $7). Sailors on duty at northern bases get an ad- 
ditional two rubles per month, and base pay is doubled 
for submarine crews. A specialist, like a sonar tech- 
nician, earns about $10 per month, a chief warrant of- 
ficer about $55, a lieutenant $65 and a captain $135, 
which is doubled if he commands a ship. There are enor- 
mous differences between the life-styles and privileges 
of the various ranks. Officers above the rank of com- 
mander, for instance, are provided with housing near 
bases for their families; enlisted sailors—mostly three- 
year conscripts who quit the service for jobs at home 
when their enforced tours are ended—get neither a hous- 
ing nor a living allowance for their families. 

Unlike most of their countrymen, the sailors get a 
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RUSSIAN SEAMEN RELAXING ABOARD CRUISER 


chance to visit foreign lands on shore leave, but even 
then their liberty is severely restricted. Sailors travel in 
groups of six while ashore, under the supervision of an of- 
ficer; seldom do they have enough money for anything 
more than the price of a sandwich and a bus trip back 
to port. 

Aboard ship, the sailor is even more subject to dis- 
cipline and ideological indoctrination than his civilian 
brothers at home. “Recreation time” is filled with Com- 
munist Party lectures, propagandistic books and films. 
TV shows visible in foreign ports are often banned as 
“corrupting.” Ashore or at sea, the sailors’ activities are 
closely watched by the ship’s zampolit (political of- 
ficer), a combination cheerleader, disciplinarian and fa- 
ther-confessor. He is the deputy of the ship’s captain, 
with full authority to punish any wayward salt. 


ITALY 
Dante’s Ordeal 


The citizens of Rome have a pecu- 
liar way of venting their frustrations. 
Instead of climbing walls, they climb 
monuments. Several times a year, some 
angry Roman or other makes his way 
to the top of the Colosseum, the dome 
of St. Peter's or the monument to King 
Victor Emmanuel I, where he stands 
or sits for a while in a public expression 
of outrage. Police and firemen are so 
nervous about the popularity of mon- 
ument perching that last week they 
scrambled onto the dome of the Pan- 
theon to rescue Liza Barkley, 19, a 
tourist from Philadelphia. Liza was 
hustled off to a psychiatric clinic before 
she could explain, through an interpret- 
er, that she was an architecture student 
and had climbed up a scaffolding to in- 
spect the structure of the dome. 

The current champion of Roman 
monument perchers is Dante Ottaviani, 
27, who last week set a city record 
by perching for seven days and seven 
nights on the rim of the Colosseum, 
150 ft. above the cobblestones. A one- 
time petty criminal turned street ped- 
dler, Ottaviani was protesting the fact 
that the cops had confiscated his stock 
of transistor radios and cigarette light- 
ers on the grounds that he did not 
have a proper license to sell them. 

Totally bereft of money and mer- 
chandise, Dante was too ashamed to 
face his wife Laura and five-year-old 
daughter Sabrina, who were waiting 
for him in their dismal one-room flat 
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in the slum quarter of Centocelle. In- 
stead, he clambered up the Colosseum, 
accompanied by a sympathetic friend 
(who climbed down again, half-fro- 
zen, after only 37 hours). Wrapped in 
a pink blanket that from a distance re- 
sembled a toga, Dante survived a dis- 
mally cold week on hard rolls, tea 
and water, sleeping on a ledge the 
size of a card table. Once, he slipped, al- 
most fell off, and twisted his ankle. 

Dante did, however, make his point. 
Rome’s // Messaggero editorialized that 
“once poor Christians were thrown to 
the lions in the Colosseum. Now oth- 
er poor Christians go there who have 
no other way to make themselves 
heard.” Eventually, a city hall official 
climbed up to give Dante a letter prom- 
ising him the license he wanted; fe- 
verish and weary, Dante climbed down 
from his aerie. Rome’s embarrassed 
city council issued a statement that fu- 
ture requests for municipal favors 
“must always follow the stipulated ad- 
ministrative norms,” but that may be 
easier said than enforced. Two days 
later, four unemployed Italians climbed 
up the Colosseum’s jagged walls after 
the city-owned bus line turned down 
their requests for jobs, 
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No More Parades 


By far the most visible of Britain's 
detention camps in Ulster for suspect 
members of the Irish Republican Army 
is H.M.S. Maidstone, a former subma- 
rine supply ship anchored in Belfast's 
harbor. One evening last week, seven 
prisoners sawed their way through 
porthole bars, lowered themselves into 
the icy water by knotted bed sheets and 
swam ashore. The fugitives hijacked a 
bus, drove into the market area of Bel- 
fast and vanished from sight. 

That was by far the most spectac- 
ular escape since the Ulster govern- 
ment invoked the Special Powers Act 
last August to crack down on the I.R.A. 
terrorists. Suspecting another breakout 
of internees, 1,200 British troops and 
60 police made an intensive search of 
the Long Kesh camp near Belfast, 
where 500 I.R.A. suspects are detained. 
The search uncovered hacksaws, chis- 
els, wire cutters, counterfeit money, 
three imitation tommy guns carved 
from wood, cosh-like steel pipes—and 
four gallons of still fermenting poteen 
(moonshine whisky mash). 

Aided in part by information from 
Catholics who are fed up with the ter- 
rorists’ bombing attacks, the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Brian Faulkner 
has stepped up the internment cam- 
paign. So far this year, 250 suspects 
have been rounded up, as many as had 
been detained in the previous three 
months. Among the new prisoners are 
three key officers of the Belfast I.R.A. 
command. There are now so many sus- 
pects in detention that Britain recently 





.R.A. SUSPECT & TROOP ESCORT 
Winning a war of attrition. 


opened up a fourth camp near the Irish 
Republic border, and British officers 
are confident that they are gradually 
winning the war against the gunmen. 
“The rate of attrition is steadily increas- 
ing,” says Faulkner. “The I.R.A. is 
being crippled.” 

But the terrorists still have some 
sting. Last week a Protestant bus driv- 
er who was scheduled to testify at a 
trial of three gunmen was shot dead 
at his own front door. A British sol- 
dier was also killed by a mine on bor- 
der patrol. His death was the 214th 
since British troops arrived in Ulster 
in 1969 to try to keep the peace be- 
tween Ulster’s quarreling Protestants 
and Catholics. The continuation of ter- 
ror makes it less and less likely that 
Faulkner's Stormont government can 
ever find a political solution for North- 
ern Ireland on its own. 

Policy of Terror. Last week Faulk- 
ner took the calculated risk of or- 
dering a one-year continuation of a 
ban on all public demonstrations, In 
Ulster, parades are both extremely pop- 
ular and the cause of sectarian clash- 
es. The decree infuriated Catholics—at 
week’s end they staged two protest 
marches halted by troops using tear gas 
—as well as Protestants. “The gov- 
ernment has capitulated to the policy 
of terror!” cried the Rey. Ian Paisley, 
leader of many militant Protestants. 
“The I.R.A. has won.” There were 
some suggestions that the I.R.A., for 
its part, might try a new tactic by or- 
ganizing illegal parades of Catholics 
to test the ban and the government's 
will. The result might well mean more 
bloody clashes between the warring 
sects, the need for still more British 
troops to maintain order, and more 
trouble for a land that has trouble 
enough. 
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The Dallas Cowboys’ Roger Stau- 
bach turns out to be as fast with a theo- 
logical hot potato as he is with a 
football. At a post-Super Bowl press 
conference Roger was expatiating on 
his Christian principles when a re- 
porter asked him if he thought there 
were zone defenses “up there.” Stau- 
bach: “From what I understand, every 
pass is a touchdown up there.” Re- 
porter: “If you're a defensive back, 
every pass wouldn't be a touchdown.” 
Staubach: “They don’t have any de- 
fensive backs up there.” 

2 

“Less,” said the late architect, Mies 
van der Rohe, “is more.” Folk Singer 
Joan Baez and Husband David Harris 
—so happily married when he was in 
jail on a three-year sentence for re- 
fusing induction into the Army—have 
found since his release ten months 
ago that more marriage is less hap- 
piness. “Living together is getting in 
the way of our relationship,” David 
has told his friends to explain the 
split. “I agreed with that,” says Joan. 
“We're continuing to work together, 
and our son Gabriel is thriving, and 
that’s all that matters anyway.” 

. 

While making Exodus in Israel in 
1960, Movie Producer Otte Preminger 
found himself so in love with his cos- 
tume coordinator, ex-Model Patricia 
Hope Bryce, that he wanted to marry 
her there and then. There was a prob- 
lem, though: marriages between Jews 
and non-Jews are impossible in Israel, 
and Hope’s Jewishness was not exactly 
easy to establish, Otto's solution, says 
Meyer Weisgal, then head of Israel's 
Weizmann Institute of Science, in his 
just published autobiography, was to 
promise the Weizmann Institute a 
$1,000,000 share in royalties from Ex- 
odus in return for Weisgal’s vouching 
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for Hope’s Jewishness. Not surprising- 
ly, the Rabbinical Court found Weis- 
gal’s book fascinating. It has launched 
an investigation and subpoenaed Weis- 
gal, who is taking legal evasive action 
and telling people that of course Hope 
is Jewish—the passage in his book was 
“only a few playful words.” 
. 

While writing a doctoral thesis on 
“Psychological and Social Analysis of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's Childhood,” 
Nona Ferdon found something no one 
else seems to have noticed in a diary 
that Roosevelt kept during 1902 and 
1903, when he was at Harvard. In 
four entries, there appears a string of 
numbers and odd symbols. Eventually, 
a newspaper story produced enough 
hints from amateur code breakers to 
show that the numbers stood for vow- 
els (1-A, 2-E, etc.), and the symbols 
were simply unfinished letters. The sur- 
prisingly tame translation: “Spent the 
evening on the lawn and Alice con- 
fided in me.” Next day: “Worried over 
Alice all night.” Seven months later: 
“The Commonwealth sails for Eu- 
rope.” Nine months later: “After lunch, 
have a never-to-be-forgotten walk to 
the river with my darling. Have to go 
to New York next Sunday.” But who 
was Alice and who was “my dar- 
ling”? And above all, why the code? 

a 

Actor Robert Mitchum phoned his 
old friend Rita Hayworth in Beverly 
Hills. “Hey,” he said, “how'd you like 
to come down here to Mexico and 
play my mother?” After she finished 
laughing, she came—not to mother 
Mitchum but the young man he is 
out to kill in the film called The 
Wrath of God. Mitchum has, roughly 
speaking, the title role: he plays a 
priest who carries a submachine gun 
in his Gladstone bag. 
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LORETTA YOUNG 
$559,000 for old clothes. 


Many aficionados of the old Lo- 
retta Young Show (1953-61) thought 
that Loretta’s introductions were gen- 
erally better than the shows themselves. 
Perhaps NBC thought so too. In any 
case, the network included her 239 en- 
trances and exits when it sold the se- 
ries for European release. It turned 
out to be a bad move; a jury of seven 
women and five men awarded Loretta 
Young $559,000 in her breach-of-con- 
tract suit on the ground that those old- 
fashioned dresses and hairdos did her 
$5,000 worth of damage per show. Lo- 
retta, wearing a Jean Louis dress and 
turban, thanked each juror personally. 
NBC, wearing a Corporate Image, an- 
nounced that it would appeal. 

- 

It had been a night to forget for 
former West German Defense Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss. First, there was 
all that embarrassing publicity when 
two prostitutes snatched his wallet out- 
side Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel. And 
now, ten months later, the district at- 
torney’s office wanted him to come 
back and testify against the culprits. 
“Pressing political business” would 
make that impossible, said Strauss. 
But the ordeal was not over yet. New 
York State Supreme Court Justice 
Myles Lane, in dropping the charges 
against the two, administered a tongue- 
lashing to the no-show witness. “If ev- 
eryone were to follow his example,” 
said Justice Lane, “it would be tan- 
tamount to giving a carte blanche li- 
cense to commit crime.” 

. 

Love can be bad for the ecology 
in more ways than one. The widely 
watched TV wedding of Songbird Tiny 
Tim on the night of Dec. 17, 1969, 
“drastically undermined” the electricity 
conservation program of the Consol- 
idated Edison Co., Board Chairman 
Charles Luce told a Sierra Club con- 
ference in Vermont. “Our load went 
up 200,000 watts,” said Luce. 
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Simon Says 


Bridge Over Troubled Water, the 
biggest-selling pop record of 1970, was 
the last joint effort by the two young 
singers Simon and Garfunkel. Every- 
one knows what Art Garfunkel has 
been doing since then: acting in Hol- 
lywood (Catch-22, Carnal Knowledge). 
But what of Paul Simon, the creative 
half of the team, the composer of 
Bridge and all those other hits like 
Sounds of Silence and Mrs, Robinson? 
He has been preparing his first solo 
LP in recording studios as far apart 
as Paris and Jamaica, Los Angeles 
and New York. Called simply Paul 
Simon, it manages to sound the heavy 
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ROCK SONGWRITER SIMON 
No buzz and blast. 


and incisive rhythms of rock without 
the usual buzz and blast. 

Simon’s lyrics express a mixture 
of urban and exurban complaints: car- 
bon monoxide (“the ole Detroit per- 
fume”), thin motel walls (“Couple in 
the next room/ Bound to win a prize”), 
everybody's Congressman (‘He's 
avoiding me”). Simon has always been 
a fine rock guitarist—indeed, his gui- 
tar was usually all the accompaniment 
S & G had at their concerts—but the 
new LP is filled with the unexpected 
lights and shadows of a newly refined 
classical technique. The best thing in 
the album, though, is a number that 
Simon just sings, leaving the accom- 
paniment to others. It is a soul-gospel 
song called Mother and Child Reunion. 

1 can't for the life of me 

Remember a sadder day 

1 know they say let it be 

But it just don't work 

out that way 
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Simon is said to be anxious now- 
adays about his place in rock history, 
concerned that he has not been ranked 
with the likes of Bob Dylan and the 
Beatles. He may not rank quite that 
high, but part of the joy of his music 
has always been its unpretentiousness, 
the fun that went into it. He sounds 
more like the real Simon when he 
says: “I love my own music. I can 
work on my music, or sit and play 
the guitar, all night, and I love it 
because it’s me and I'm making it 
all up.” 


King of the C 


Rossini thought it sounded “like 
the squawk of a capon whose throat 
is being cut.” John Ruskin used some- 
what more elegant phrases: “Of bes- 
tial howling, and entirely frantic vom- 
iting up of damned souls through their 
still carnal throats, I have heard more 
than, please God, I will ever endure 
the hearing of again.” Both were com- 
plaining on the same score—the con- 
tinuing struggle of Italian tenors try- 
ing to hit top notes at top volume. 

The 18th century beginnings of 
Italian opera featured castrati, who 
could sing in loud treble voices. As 
the gelding of males for musical pur- 
poses fell into disuse, however, tenors 
continued to reach soprano notes by 
shifting into a much softer falsetto. It 
was for these part-falsetto voices that 
Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti wrote 
their most famous bel canto tenor 
roles, sometimes requiring an almost 
impossible F over high C. Only around 
1820 did Tenor Domenico Donzelli 
startle his public by attempting high 
A with full chest force behind it, ul- 
timately changing the course of op- 
eratic history. The new style put the 
primary emphasis on volume and thus 
removed most of bel canto opera from 
the reach of virtually all tenors who 
came later. 

Blazing Highs. One of the few 
who can still master the art is a 36-year- 
old Italian named Luciano Pavarotti. 
In a Philadelphia performance last 
week of Bellini’s 7 Puritani, which 
also starred Beverly Sills, Pavarotti’s 
blazing high notes had the audience al- 
ternately gasping and yelling. 

His voice is not a big one, as ten- 
ors go, but it is brilliant from top to bot- 
tom and as perfectly focused as a 
laser beam. He phrases elegantly, at- 
tacks tones cleanly; it seems never to 
have occurred to him that tenors are 
as noted for shouting and sobbing as 
for singing. All told, Pavarotti’s par- 
ticular set of virtues brings him closer 
to perfection than any other tenor in 
the world today. 

Born in Modena, Pavarotti grew 
up within earshot of the local opera 
house. He began serious lessons at 








19, and his father, a baker, drove him 
hard. “You have a good voice,” he 
would say, “but Gigli and Caruso sang 
better.” Pavarotti was struggling along 
on a schoolteacher’s salary when a sing- 
ing contest led to his 1961 debut in 
the Teatro Municipale in Reggio Emi- 
lia. Within a few months La Scala 
asked him to understudy three roles. 
Pavarotti boldly turned down the of- 
fer. He would wait, he said, for a 
major part. 

While waiting, he was heard by 
Joan Sutherland’s husband, Conductor 
Richard Bonynge, who signed him to 
sing opposite Sutherland in Lucia di 
Lammermoor in Miami. The Bonynges 
later took him on a 14-week tour of 
Australia, and Pavarotti claims that 
he has learned more from Soprano 
Sutherland than from any other sing- 
er. “He was always feeling Joan’s 
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OPERA TENOR PAVAROTTI 
No capon squawk. 


tummy to find out how she breathed,” 
says Bonynge. 

After a series of recordings with 
Sutherland, Pavarotti made a sensa- 
tional Metropolitan Opera debut in 
La Bohéme in 1968. Much in de- 
mand today, he is interested only in 
the bel canto composers and Verdi. 
“My dream is // Trovatore,” he says, 
“but it is so demanding that I will 
not try it for at least five years.” 
Opera lovers will not have to wait 
that long to hear him at his best, how- 
ever. His current singing season will 
reach a peak at the Met next month, 
when he sings in Donizetti's rarely per- 
formed The Daughter of the Regiment. 
Elaborate, bursting with bel canto, the 
production will feature Sutherland, 
Ljuba Welitch (the legendary Salome 
of two decades ago, making a return 
in a cameo role) and Pavarotti in his 
most stratospheric showpiece, an aria 
with nine high Cs. = Robert T. Jones 
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inhabiting Habitat 


Far below swirl the icy black cur- 
rents of the rushing St. Lawrence 
River. Snow-laden Arctic winds whis- 
tle past, and for an instant, at least, 
the feeling is that of being atop a 
giant, jagged iceberg floating downriver 
past Montreal. Inside the iceberg, 
though, all is snug and warm; a ba- 
roque symphony dances across the 
huge living room while the champagne 
bubbles and the soft lights glow. This 
is Habitat, the magnificent living com- 
plex designed by Israeli Architect 
Moshe Safdie and built on the tiny 
Cité du Havre peninsula for Canada’s 
Expo 67. For a surprisingly long time, 
it was well in the running for the White- 
Elephant-of-the-Decade Award, but 
today it is the most desirable address 
in Montreal. 

Why was Habitat uninhabited so 
long? Basically, because of initial mis- 
management. Its multilevel apartments 
were filled with exhibitors and func- 
tionaries until Expo ended. Then for 
several months it stood tenantless, save 
for the architect and another family 
or two, as federal, provincial and lo- 
cal governments quarreled over who 
was to administer it. In February 1968, 
the federal government's Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corp. (CMHC) took 
it over, and a series of bungles began. 
Rents were pegged at exorbitant lev- 
els. Rumors spread about rat infes- 
tation and inadequate heat. Under- 
standably, prospective tenants stayed 
away. Then CMHC cut rents—twice. 
People moved in and dispelled the ru- 
mors. As the two original clusters 
began to fill, work started on a third. 
Now, all three clusters—158 apart- 
ments—are fully occupied, and there 
are more than 100 names on the wait- 
ing list. 

Soundproof Flats. For most of its 
tenants, Habitat’s greatest attraction is 
the fact that it provides total silence 
and privacy only five minutes from 
downtown Montreal. From afar, Hab- 
itat looks like a pile of blocks casually 
stacked by an active child; from within, 
each of those blocks is an apartment 
—usually a duplex—with its own un- 
cluttered view, private balconies and 
floor-to-ceiling windows. Each unit, in- 
sulated by thick concrete walls and neo- 
prene stripping, is totally soundproof; 
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floors are double coated with polyure- 
thane for easy cleaning, and walls are 
washable. 

Included in the rent ($190 a month 
for a one-bedroom flat to $600) is free 
bus transport to and from the city be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 1:30 a.m., free elec- 
tricity, water and air conditioning. All 
services, such as plumbing and carpen- 
try, are free. Garage space is $15 a 
month, and a washer-dryer and dish- 
washer are each rentable for $10 
monthly. There are nine groundskeep- 
ers to maintain the lawns, and 15 secu- 
rity guards to keep the peace. “We've 
always thought it was out of this 
world,” says Irwin Gopnik, a McGill 
University English professor. Adds 
Daughter Alison: “This is not luxury 
living. This is the way people should 
live, surrounded by air, space, sun and 
this whole rich visual experience.” 

Upper Crust. Architect Safdie 
originally designed Habitat as a pilot 
low-cost housing project, but its pres- 
ent tenants are definitely upper crust: 
professors, architects, lawyers, musi- 
cians and business executives. CMHC 
advertises it as “the most sophisticated 
place to live in Canada,” which is a jar- 
ring contrast with Architect Safdie’s 
original intentions. Safdie himself, feel- 
ing that rents were unrealistically high, 
moved out of Habitat in protest three 
years ago. 


“VOGUE” MODEL IN TIE & BLAZER 





Tie Power 


In any contest to single out the sin- 
gle most useless item of apparel, the 
necktie wins in a walk. At best, it 
adds a modest splash of color to the 
Adam’s apple; at worst, it makes a 
wearer appear to have been the re- 
cent victim of a mad _ tracheotomist. 
But with the coming of high-heeled 
shoes and shoulder purses for men, it 
seemed impossible that the ladies 
would not strike back. Now they have: 
in the gilded salons of Manhattan, Lon- 
don and Paris, the flouncy belles of yes- 
teryear are turning out in mapn-tai- 
lored jackets, fly-front trousers and 
—saddest of all—the plebeian cravat. 

An early convert to the menswear 
fad was Actress Betsy von Furstenberg, 
now touring the provinces in The Gin- 
gerbread Lady, who bought a boy’s out- 
fit for herself last fall when she was 
shopping for her prep-school son. 
“She's an incredibly feminine woman,” 
says Allen Murphy, an ad man and a 
longtime friend. “She usually looks 
best in a pouf of chiffon, but she real- 
ly looks terrific in boys’ clothes.” 

More Funky. “Fashion goes from 
one extreme to the other,” explains 
Fashion Director Katherine Murphy 
of Manhattan's Bloomingdale's. 
“We've had so many pretty, fancy 
and outrageous clothes that this change 
was bound to happen. When I was in 
Paris late last year, all the darling 
girls were running around in the mens- 
wear look.” Neckties seem to be the 
key to the fashion, but derbies, top 
hats and caps are selling well too. So 
are Fred Astaire pants, wide-cuffed 
and pleated, with matching sweaters. 

Several Manhattan stores, includ- 
ing Bloomingdale’s, Lord & Taylor, 
Saks and Alexander's, are selling mens- 
wear for women; Bloomie’s has a spe- 
cial area called “Tie One On.” De- 
signer Betsey Johnson, who accepted 
fashion’s Coty Award last year dressed 
in black tie and dinner jacket, offers 
the menswear look for spring in a strict- 
ly individual version: the “Our Gang” 
comedy style, which is considerably 
more funky and less tailored than the 
uptown interpretation. And last week 
the women’s page of London’s Daily 
Mirror ran a feature instructing wom- 
en in a new talent they will need: the 
art of tying a four-in-hand knot. 
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King of the Epithet 


Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty 
and Ohio Congressman John Ashbrook 
Tepresent different parties, different 
generations and different regions, but 
they have two important things in com- 
mon. Each is almost universally re- 
garded as a certain loser in his par- 
ty’s New Hampshire presidential pri- 
mary, and each has the panting sup- 
port of William Loeb’s Manchester 
Union Leader, Never a piker in his pre- 
dictions, Publisher Loeb even says that 
he thinks Yorty will win the Dem- 
ocratic primary. 

That result would astonish every- 
one, Yorty included, but the influence 
wielded by the highly conservative 
Loeb cannot be dismissed. Party lead- 





not condemned it. When Mrs. George 
McGovern mistook a portrait of Dan- 
iel Webster for William McKinley, 
Loeb viewed the lapse with such alarm 
that he used it in one of his front- 
page editorials to question Senator Mc- 
Govern’s qualifications. 

Ever the epithet king, Loeb lumps 
“Moscow Muskie,” McGovern and 
John Lindsay together as “left-wing 
kooks.” Richard Nixon, whom Loeb 
supported in 1960 and 1968, has be- 
come a “foul ball” and “the great de- 
valuator.” The rupture with Nixon 
came over the impending China visit. 
Nixon, says Loeb, “has devalued our 
chances of victory against the Com- 
munists by cuddling up to the Chi- 
nese Reds and the killers in the Krem- 
lin.” He calls Henry Kissinger “a tool 


TED POLUMBAUM 


PUBLISHER WILLIAM LOEB AT HIS PRIDES CROSSING ESTATE 
Red under bed, godfather in White House. 


ers in Washington guess that his sup- 
port will build both Yorty’s and Ash- 
brook’s showings to perhaps 15% each, 
far more than they could have achieved 
on their own. It is not just that the 
Union Leader (circ. 63,000) is New 
Hampshire's only statewide daily news- 
paper. Of at least equal importance is 
Loeb’s special perception of the world 
and its reflection in the Union Lead- 
er’s pages. 

Foul Ball. Though the Democratic 
field is crowded, Yorty stands out clear- 
ly in the paper’s coverage. His an- 
nouncement of plans to visit the state 
rated a three-column headline on Page 
One, while Edmund Muskie’s formal 
declaration of candidacy was reported 
on page 12. A note from Chiang Kai- 
shek to Yorty, acknowledging the may- 
or’s birthday greetings to the gener- 
alissimo, got front-page play. Unfa- 
vored candidates get heavy coverage 
in unfavorable situations. When Mus- 
kie was noncommittal about Gay Lib- 
eration, the Union Leader was there 
to point out on Page One that he had 
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of the Communist conspiracy.” A Loeb 
editorial warns that “another four years 
of Nixon could only be considered a ca- 
lamity for the nation.” Conservative 
Republican Ashbrook, by contrast, was 
hailed last week for “complete can- 
dor” that has “won him the respect 
of even his most ardent detractors.” 
When not swinging the sledge, Loeb 
and the Union Leader can be down- 
right cute in their way. After the an- 
nouncement of Nixon’s Peking trip, 
Loeb invited readers to rename the 
President's plane. Suggestions included 
Go Mao, Pay Later and Ding-A-Ling 
Dickie’s Rickety Red Rickshaw. Loeb 
finally selected Freedom's Futile Flight. 
But fun and games are not restricted 
to presidential politics. When Loeb’s 
choice for Governor was defeated in 
1970 the Union Leader ran the names 
of some 15,000 registered Manchester- 
area voters who had not turned out. 
The implication was that they were un- 
patriotic in refusing to exercise the 
franchise. On Loeb’s order (“A moral 
judgment,” he says), the Union Leader 


carried no account of last year’s Ali- 
Frazier championship fight; he consid- 
ers Ali an un-American draft dodger. 

Though Loeb sees Red under many 
a bed, he is not always allied with the 
far-right fringe. He considers the John 
Birch Society's Robert Welch a 
“bloody nut,” for example, and often 
offends fellow conservatives by sup- 
porting organized labor. Loeb pio- 
neered in newspaper profit sharing at 
the Union Leader in 1949, and will 
leave the paper to the employees when 
he dies. “I don't believe in inherited 
wealth.” he says, but admits.that he 
leaned heavily on his family’s resources 
to acquire his first paper, the St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Messenger, in 1941. His fa- 
ther, who became a wealthy minerals 
executive, was serving President The- 
odore Roosevelt as private secretary 
when Loeb was born in Washington 
66 years ago. 

Roosevelt became not only Loeb’s 
godfather but his political and _per- 
sonal exemplar as well. Loeb considers 
himself a “19th century liberal” and 
still shares T.R.’s advocacy of a well- 
armed America and a vigorous per- 
sonal life. Bald and robustly stocky, 
he is soft-spoken off the printed page 
and dedicated to what he considers 
“old-fashioned absolutes”: honor, pa- 
triotism, good manners. He loves ten- 
nis, riding, shooting, skiing and salm- 
on fishing—interests he shares enthu- 
siastically with his third wife Nackey, 
a talented painter, sculptress and 
horsewoman who is the granddaughter 
of the late newspaper tycoon E. W. 
Scripps. 

Smear Tactics. Though Loeb has 
been the dominant force in New 
Hampshire journalism since he bought 
into the Union Leader in 1946, he 
does not even live in the state. Rath- 
er, he divides his time between a ranch 
near Reno and a stately neo-Tudor 
home at Prides Crossing, Mass., 60 
miles south of Manchester. He sel- 
dom shows up at the Union Leader 
but phones the paper every day from 
wherever he happens to be, to “keep 
track of things” and often to dictate 
a front-page editorial straight off the 
cuff. He never writes them out in ad- 
vance because he feels that “plain 
talk is more effective.” 

Liberals outside the state consider 
Loeb a laughable Neanderthal who in- 
variably backs sure losers for office, 
but those in New Hampshire take him 
seriously and fear his front-page 
thrusts. They claim with some justi- 
fication that his charges amount to 
smear tactics; indeed, many of his ac- 
cusations later turn out to be over- 
drawn or undocumented. This does 
not bother Loeb in the least. “The trag- 
edy of the newspaper business today 
is that it’s too gray,” he says, “not 
enough black and white, no emotional 
involvement. Sooner or later, people 
will stop reading them.” That is hard- 
ly likely to happen in New Hampshire 
as long as William Loeb is around. 
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ACAR WITH ONLY THREE COATS COULD 
FREEZE TO DEATH IN SWEDEN. 


So before a 
Volvo sedan leaves 
the factory, it’s 
dressed accordingly. 

The outside 
has seven coats of 
protection. The inside 
has six. A Volvo also 
has underwear— two 
undercoats. 

Where some cars 
have chrome, Volvos 
have stainless steel. 
There isn't a piece of 
nonfunctional chrome 
trim on the entire 
Volvo body. 

Volvo comes with 
a heater designed for 
use above the arctic 
circle. A sizeable 
piece of Sweden lies 
within it. There are 
nine hot air outlets. 

An electrically 
heated rear window 
defroster, powerful 
enough to meltasheet | 
of ice, is standard 
equipment. 

You see,when you 
build a car in a country 
where the temperature 
can be below freezing 
six months of the year, 
where they use raw 
salt on the roads, and 
where automobile 
inspections are so stiff 
that badly rusted cars 
are ordered off the 
road, you build to suit. 

Volvo. 

We build them 
the way we build them 
because we have to. 








VOLVO 











Growing Up Absurd 


THE COWBOYS 
Directed by MARK RYDELL 


Screenplay by IRVING RAVETCH, HARRIET 
FRANK JR, and WILLIAM DALE JENNINGS 


Wil Anderson, on the sunset side 
of 50, has to get his herd of cattle to 
market. The hands he hired for the 
drive ran out on him when they heard 
about the gold strike upriver, There is 
not a man left in the territory to help 
him, so Wil turns to boys—eleven 
eager, callow youngsters. He teaches 
them a little about roping and riding 
trail. He hires a black man named Je- 
bediah Nightlinger to tend the chuck 
wagon, Then, uneasy with the entire 
proposition, he sets off. 

The Cowboys sounds like a nat- 
ural. Good premise, good Southwest 
locations, and John Wayne. Things go 
wrong, though, because of Mark Ry- 
dell’s lallygagging direction and a re- 
markably inept, even vicious script. 

In this moppet Red River, it is 
the Duke's responsibility to nudge the 
boys to manhood. This involves him 
not only as a trail boss and referee 
but as a speech therapist. He cures 
one of the kids of a bad stutter by ril- 
ing him until the boy can call Duke 
half a dozen kinds of a son of a bitch 
without a single stumble. 

When the bad guys show up, things 
really fly to pieces. A grubby band of 
desperadoes led by Bruce Dern (in a 
splendidly bravura performance) want 
in on the drive and the profits. Duke 
shoos them off, but they skulk along be- 
hind the cows, waiting to make a move. 


JOHN WAYNE SHOWS YOUNGSTERS SOME OF THE ROPES IN “THE COWBOYS” 


When they do, Dern and Duke mix it 
up, and Dern finally gets the best of it. 
Aided by Nightlinger (Roscoe Lee 
Browne), the kids vow vengeance. 

Ultimately The Cowboys suggests 
that you are not a man until you 
have murdered. These children dis- 
patch Dern in an act of outright sa- 
dism all the more chilling for its ap- 
parent dispassion. Yet Rydell and the 
screenwriters seem to be congratulating 
them on their new-found machismo. 
The Cowboys is no investigation of 
the inherent evil of the young, like 
Richard Hughes’ A High Wind in Ja- 
maica. Nor does it have the awful 
irony of Peckinpah’s Straw Dogs 
(Time, Dec. 20), in which heroism 
turned into savagery. Here savagery 
is seen as heroism. 

The ever-fallible Motion Picture 
Association of America rated The 
Cowboys GP (all ages permitted, pa- 
rental discretion advised), and Warner 
Brothers is pushing it as a swell mov- 
ie for the whole family. ® Jay Cocks 


Historical Stuffing 


EAGLE IN A CAGE 
Directed by FIELDER COOK 
Screenplay by MILLARD LAMPELL 


Napoleon, like Jesus Christ, has al- 
ways had vile luck with directors. It 
is often assumed that Hollywood has 
a monopoly on witless historical re- 
constructions. Of course it does not. 
The latest film to prove it is Eagle in 
a Cage, an account of the Little Cor- 
poral’s exile on St. Helena. 

This is the one period of Napo- 





Nudges along the trail to manhood and murder. 
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leon’s life (except, presumably, his con- 
ception) that could be filmed on a 
small budget: the war is over, thus ef- 
fecting a great economy in props and 
stunt riders; all that is needed is a small- 
ish garrison of redcoats, a brace of 
cameo parts (filled, with steely and 
rather contemptuous panache, by Sir 
Ralph Richardson and Sir John Giel- 
gud), one or two sexual objects, a Na- 
poleon, some rocks for the escape at- 
tempt and a sunset or two to be glow- 
ered at from cliff tops. Once these 
were assembled, Director Fielder 
Cook’s imagination was set free to con- 
template the psychology of the trapped 
Emperor. 

The result is schematic tedium. Na- 
poleon (played by English Actor Ken- 
neth Haigh) has nothing to do, and 
the script leaves him nothing to say 
or think. The plot, such as it is, con- 
sists of four strands: the foiled es- 
cape; the efforts of the garrison com- 
mander (Richardson) to move his pris- 
oner from a damp villa to an even 
damper one; a couple of perfunctory 
sexual bouts by Napoleon with a mar- 
ried woman (Billie Whitelaw) and a 17- 
year-old groupie; and some dotty pol- 
iticking (sample: “I want Vienna!”) 
with Lord Sissal, who is making a 
deal to restore Napoleon to France 
on condition that he attack Prussia 
forthwith. 

Gielgud with straw hat and cigar 
plays Sissal as a lickerish hybrid of 
Winston Churchill and Malcolm Mug- 
geridge. Cackling over the edge of a 
tub in which the Emperor is playing 
a nude scene, he tells Napoleon: “Tal- 
leyrand once told me you had four 
women in one night.” This indeed is 
the stuff of history. 

One is left with two hours of Na- 
poleon sitting in his villas, suffering 
cardiac spasms—a mild attack while 
mounting Billie Whitelaw, a worse one 
while mounting a horse—and grinding 
out fatuities like “Power is my art; I 
love it the way a musician loves his in- 
strument.” The routine virtuosity of 
good professional actors fills the gaps 
—but only with the kind of narcis- 
sism that mocks the story. No eagle, 
caged or free, could survive this 
taxidermy. = Robert Hughes 


Time Machine 


HOUSE OF WAX 
Directed by ANDRE DE TOTH 
Screenplay by CRANE WILBUR 


Slipping on the special Polaroid 
glasses for this revival is an instant 
time trip. Back you go to the advent 
of 3-D in the early ‘SOs, when Bwana 
Devil had a lion jumping out from 
the screen and /t Came from Outer 
Space landed a meteor right in your 
lap. House of Wax, which combined 
the pop-out tricks with the grue of 
the traditional horror movie, seemed 
the best of them all. 

It still does. Originally released in 
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CINEMA 


953, it stars Vincent Price in his 
first horror role. He is in splendidly 
clammy form as a sculptor of me- 

ticulously realistic wax figures who arvey P; | anger 
$s presumed dead in a fire that de- 

stroys his waxworks. He mysteriously e e f 
reappears, however to open a hall & takin si feveye! Mar S 
of waxen horrors that quickly be 

comes the talk of turn-of-the-century 
New York City. Meanwhile, corpses 

Start disappearing from the _ city p ace P; | runc e 
morgue. A horribly deformed figure 

in a black cape is stalking the streets, 
terrorizing the likes of Phyllis Kirk 
and Carolyn Jones. There are several 
suspicious deaths time. So more people are switching 


The police, led by Frank Lovejoy, from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall- 
are firm of jaw but slow of wit, and bangers at brunch 


Even the best of drinks cloy after a 


UOR CO., 1970 


Simple Comin] comm irl ccm sMeltliecwe) | 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of vodka, 
and then splash 42 ounce of Galliano 


Pa 


over the top 


The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
morning. The Galliano lends the 
Taltaruuicne) mal real 

Next time, why not let 
Harvey Wallbanger fill in for ¢ 


Bloody Mary | 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a drink with Galliano. 


Mc 


NEW YORK, N.Y. © 


ESSON LIQUOR CO 





PRICE (RIGHT) IN “HOUSE OF WAX” 
Endearing hokum. 
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lag far behind the audience in solv- 
ing the transparent mystery. But no 
matter. Time makes this hokum en- 
dearing. Director Andre de Toth comes 
up with several chilling images—for 
instance, the faces of the wax ef 
figies being put to flame and melting 
into mush—and keeps the action mov- 


RO PRI 
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ing briskly along its hopelessly illog- 
ical course 

The 3-D process is at its best in giv- 
ing the illusion of depth to a composi- 
tion. One recalls that several more se- 
rious films (Hitchcock's Dial M_ for 
Murder was one) were made in 3-D but 
released flat when studios discovered 
that the craze was dying down after au- 
dience complaints of headaches from 
imperfect projection. These days the 
process is used only for an occasional 
exploitation item like The Stewardess- 
es. Too bad. Besides supplying some 
nostalgic shudders, House of Wax 
flectingly suggests that in the right 





hands, 3-D could have been a good deal 
more than a stunt # J.C 
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Fly the Orient Express Way 





Orient like we 
it to see in Se j How 


do 


Nobody knows the 








New York 


8:30 am daily 747 
10:30 am daily 720B* 


Washington, D.C. 
1:15 pm daily 707-320 
Chicago 
10:45 am daily 747 
3:15 pm daily 707-320 
via Anchorage 


Mpls./St. Paul 


10:50 am daily 747 
11:15 am daily 707-320° 


Anchorage 

6:25 pm daily 707-320 
Seattle/Tacoma 
2:10 pm daily 747 


San Francisco 


9:30 am daily 747 via Honolulu 


Los Angeles 
1:30 pm daily 747 via Honolulu 
Honolulu 


2.05 pm daily 747 
6:15 pm daily 747 





daily 747 to Tokyo 


Bohn -WA 


Orient cities 





Taipei Osaka 
Manila Seoul 
Hong Kong Okinawa 
Tokyo 


Fly the Orient Express Way. 
For reservations, call your 
travel agent or 

Northwest Orient. 


Schedule subject to change 


ge 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 747 | 


Super Slaughter 


The weekend in New Orleans was 
billed as a super sports spectacular. 
When all the drumbeating and body 
crunching were over, however, the re- 
sult was a pair of super slaughters. 
First, Heavyweight Champion Joe Fra- 
zier bludgeoned Challenger Terry Dan- 
iels to the canvas five times before 
the referee mercifully ended the mis- 
match in the fourth round. Then the 
Dallas Cowboys took over where Fra- 
zier left off, pounding the Miami Dol- 
phins into the Poly-Turf for four long, 
punishing quarters. 

Among other things, the Cowboys’ 
dominance of Super Bowl VI de- 
stroyed a myth. Going into the game, 
the Dolphins were likened to the New 
York Mets of 1969, the pesky up- 
Starts who won the World Series 
against lopsided odds. Like the mir- 
acle Mets, the Dolphins were a Cin- 
derella team that rallied from defeat 
to challenge for the championship. 
They were young. They had the rabid 
backing of their fans. They made a 
habit of come-from-behind victories. 
And, headed by those happy Hun- 
garians, Running Backs Larry Csonka 
and Jim Kiick, they professed the kind 
of fraternity-brother togetherness that 
promised to conquer all. 

The Cowboys, on the other hand, 
came on as a gang of jaded old pros 
more interested in winning salary in- 
creases than games. They were called 
“unemotional.” They supposedly re- 
flected the cold, clinical approach of 
Coach Tom Landry and the computers 
he used to analyze the Dolphins’ de- 
fenses. They had failed to win the 
Big Game so often in the past that 
some of their own fans labeled them 
“choke artists.” Worse yet, the team 
was reported to be riven by dissent. 
The surly silence of Running Back 
Duane Thomas, in fact, gave rise to 
the rumor that the moody black Cow- 
boys’ star would not even bother to 


| suit up for the game. 


Not a chance. Driven by pride 





and the promise of a $15,000 payoff 
for each player on the winning team, 
Thomas and the rest of the Cowboys 
rolled over Miami like an automated 
machine. In the battle of the quar- 
terbacks, the Dolphins’ Bob Griese 
proved no match for the Cowboys’ 
Roger Staubach. Griese, who gave up 
a costly fumble and an interception, 
was stymied at every turn by the Cow- 
boys’ tenacious Doomsday Defense. 
Staubach, meanwhile, piloted the Cow- 
boys’ ball-controi offense to perfection. 
Sending Running Backs Thomas, Walt 
Garrison and Calvin Hill through holes 
as broad as a boulevard, he set up a 
pair of neatly executed scoring pass- 
es. Final score: Dallas 24, Miami 3. 

Football Dynasty, It remained for 
CBS-TV Commentator Tom Brook- 
shier to provide some comic relief. 
While conducting the ritual post-game 
interviews in the jubilant Cowboys’ 
locker room, he suddenly found him- 
self staring into the baleful eyes of 
Duane Thomas. Sportswriters had un- 
successfully been trying to interview 
Thomas for weeks. Making the least 
of the moment, the visibly flustered 
Brookshier posed a long convoluted 
question that seemed to translate: Are 
you as fast as you seem to be? “Evident- 
ly,” said the unsmiling Thomas while 
his teammates roared with laughter. 
“I'm nervous,” admitted Brookshier. 
He tried another less than incisive ques- 
tion: “You must like the game of foot- 
ball. Do you?” Said Thomas: “Yeah, I 
do. That's why I'm a football player.” 

The unanswered question about 
Thomas is whether he will be able to 
settle the salary dispute that caused 
him to call Cowboy President Tex 
Schramm “sick, demented and com- 
pletely dishonest.” 

What did seem certain to the Cow- 
boys—and to many of the fans who 
witnessed their stunning victory—was 
the beginning of a pro football dy- 
nasty. “This is just the start,” said 
Schramm. “We'll be back again and 
again like the Yankees and the old Bos- 
ton Celtics.” 


RUNNING BACK THOMAS MULLING OVER HIS PROBLEMS BEFORE SUPER BOWL 








The First Patient 


Most of the U.S. officials and pri- 
vate communications experts who vis- 
ited Peking this month were interested 
in scheduling and press coverage for 
President Nixon’s trip to China. Col- 
onel Chester Ward, however, inspected 
Peking Hospital, checking out such 
matters as anesthesiology equipment 
and the supply of A-positive fresh 
blood, the President's type. On re- 
turning to Washington, Dr. Ward re- 
ported to his boss, White House Phy- 
sician Walter Tkach, and gave the 
hospital good marks. The exercise was 
not academic: if Richard Nixon should 
need hospital care in China, he will 
get it in Peking Hospital's VIP wing. 

For Air Force Brigadier General 
Tkach (pronounced Ta-kosh), the pro- 
cedure was routine, Whether the jour- 
ney is to Amarillo or to Asia, Tkach 
and his staff investigate medical fa- 
cilities in advance to make sure that 
they can offer proper care to the Pres- 
ident. The doctors also plot the most di- 
rect route from any point on the itin- 
erary to the nearest hospital. Tkach is 
satisfied that Nixon’s health will be 
well protected in China. “We feel saf- 
er on this one than on most,” he says. 
“We feel security will be very good, 
and I think their medical practice and 
capability is such that we'll feel safe 
in case of an emergency.” 

Miniclinic. Not that any trouble 
is expected. Tkach, who supervised 
Nixon’s annual physical examination 
at Bethesda Naval Hospital last De- 
cember, reports that the President is 
in excellent health. But the doctor is 
taking no chances, Tkach is updating 
Nixon’s inoculation record for yellow 
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TKACH PACKING FOR PEKING 
Seconds from the President. 
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fever, plague, cholera, typhoid, typhus, 
tetanus and smallpox, though China 
has brought such infectious diseases 
well under control. Bottled water will 
be taken along, though Ward’s tests 
showed that the local supply will not 
trouble American digestive systems. 

Tkach, who has visited 21 countries 
and covered more than 270,000 miles 
since Nixon took office, always ac- 
companies the President on trips, Black 
bag in hand, he is rarely more than a 
few seconds away from the nation’s 
First Patient. Nixon’s plane, The Spir- 
it of '76, carries a miniclinic, includ- 
ing a defibrillating machine for use in 
case of a heart attack, blood plasma 
and a tracheotomy set. 

Even at home, Tkach is never far 
from his charge. He and his staff of 
nine have a suite of offices on the 
ground floor of the White House, from 
which they keep track not only of the 
President, but also of Mrs. Nixon, Tri- 
cia and Julie. Above his desk the doc- 
tor keeps a light board showing the 
whereabouts of every member of the 
family. Tkach’s home at Andrews Air 
Force Base has a hot line to the White 
House and a helicopter landing pad 
next door. 

Tkach and Nixon appear to have 
an excellent doctor-patient relation- 
ship. They met in 1953, when Tkach, 
serving as assistant to President Ei- 
senhower’s physician, treated Tricia 
and Julie for sore throats. He ac- 
companied the then Vice President to 
Moscow in 1959 and on other for- 
eign trips. In 1961, Tkach resumed 
his military practice, only to be called 
back to the White House by President; 
elect Nixon seven years later. 

Tkach considers Nixon a near-per- 
fect patient who tends to take care of 
himself. The President eats prudently 
and generally follows medical advice. 
But Tkach admits to concern about 
Nixon’s apathy toward exercise and 
recreation. The President jogs in place 
every morning, but he bowls only ev- 
ery other week, while a year ago he 
bowled once or twice a week. He also 
finds less time for swimming than for- 
merly, “I discussed this with him,” 
says Tkach, “but I can only recom- 
mend.” The President, like most busy 
men faced with the same recommen- 
dation, does not seem able to find the 
time to heed it. 


Speed and Strokes 


The elderly are most often victims 
of strokes—the circulation stoppages 
in the brain that can cause paralysis 
and death. Yet for five years doctors 
at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Medical Center have been no- 
ticing an increase in young stroke vic- 
tims and looking for an explanation. 
Now they have found one. Reporting 
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RUMBAUGH WITH ADDICTS’ ANGIOGRAMS 
The monkeys helped. 


in the journal Radiology, a U.S.C. re- 
search team has disclosed evidence 
that methamphetamine, or “speed,” 
one of the most widely used of the cur- 
rent “pop” drugs, can cause deterio- 
ration of the small blood vessels of 
the brain. 

Dye Path. A link between am- 
phetamines and circulatory problems 
was first suggested in 1970 by Dr. B. 
Philip Citron. He observed the signs 
of widespread small-vessel deteriora- 
tion in 14 young drug abusers, most 
of whom mainlined speed, Four of 
them died as a result. Observation of 
nearly 100 other patients since then 
has strengthened Citron’s initial theory. 

A controlled experiment by a sec- 
ond research team has provided still 
more proof. Dr. Calvin Rumbaugh of 
the hospital’s radiology department had 
already examined 19 patients by ce- 
rebral angiography, an X-ray technique 
in which a dye is injected into the 
brain’s arteries to enable doctors to fol- 
low its path through the smaller blood 
vessels. The tests showed most of the 
patients to be suffering from occlusion, 
or blockage, of the small arteries. To 
determine whether speed could cause 
such damage, Rumbaugh and his team 
injected five rhesus monkeys with 
methamphetamine every other day for 
two weeks. Then the scientists killed 
and autopsied the five, plus two an- 
imals that had received no drugs but 
had otherwise been kept under iden- 
tical conditions, Neither of the drug- 
free monkeys showed any sign of brain 
damage. But all five of the others, 
which had received speed doses com- 
parable to those taken by many thrill- 
seeking youngsters, had_ irreversible 
brain damage in the areas around the 
small blood vessels—similar to the 
damage found in humans who die 
from strokes. 
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How we gave Fala the run of Hyde Park 
during World WarlIl. 
Or why ADT burglar alarms only bug burglars. 
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Actually our client was LY) 
worried about a lot Ai 
more than burglars 


you quickly in the event 
of fire. Try “plugging in” 
security like that. 





when ADT was assigned to install a security Does it work? Perhaps our favorite endorsement 

system at Hyde Park during World War II. is implicit in a rule of thumb that we understand 
Nevertheless, a certain dog-lover insisted —_ has wide currency in the underworld: 

his little Scottie have a complete run of the “Never even try to knock off a place when 

grounds. you see the ADT sticker” 


Our solution: A system of invisible rays “Will I have anything left to steal?” We find 
aimed high enough to detect an intruder but not many people are pleasantly surprised to learn 


a romping dog. that ADT protection against both burglary and 
We call it our liveability factor. fire is not really that much more expensive than 
Family convenience is one reason we almost the competition. The best rarely is in the short 
always insist on doing a custom installation job run. And never is in the long run. 
to protect premises against burglaries and fire. For average-sized homes, ADT alarm 
Our 97 years in the security business have taught System prices range from $500 to $1,500. 
us there’s just no kind of buy-it-off-the-shelf We can bust them as well as bug them. 
gadget that won’t bug you more than it does ADT can give you even more than the best 
burglars. security systems in the world. We can give you 
And that goes for those“black boxes”now someone who'll respond to an alarm. Because 
onthe market which rarely do the job without only ADT has a nationwide network of central 


additional safeguards. Ata minimum, they need stations, each manned 24 hours a day to both 
customizing to your potential problems and your monitor your system and send help when an 


home plus the backing of a good service alarm goes off. 

organization. But why guess what kind of ADT 
Crooks give us our favorite testimonial. protection you need. For your nearest ADT sales 
What do you end up office and a copy of our new free brochure “What 
with when ADT have you got to lose?” mail the coupon below 






or call toll-free anywhere in the U.S.A. 
800-631-1972 (In N.J. 800-962-2803) 


American District Telegraph Company 
® 155 Sixth Avenue 

New York, New York 10013 

Att: James Caffrey VP, Marketing 
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CL) Please send me your new brochure “What 
have you got to lose?” 
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household, for one thing. And make no more Nemes 
mess than the telephone man does. Address 

What you'll have is a system that’s : 
customized to your home with the right devices City State Zip 
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Costs of an Oil Spill 


Even though three years have 
passed since crude oil began gushing 
from a ruptured well under the Santa 
Barbara Channel, no one yet knows the 
exact costs of the disaster. As so often 
happens with social problems in the 
U.S., the courts have to put a price tag 
on values that are hard to measure. The 
latest decision has come from a Santa 
Barbara court, where Judge Morton L. 
Barker ruled that the oil companies re- 
sponsible for the oil spill—Union Oil, 
Mobil, Texaco and Gulf—should each 
pay $500 in criminal penalties. 

“Outrageous!” snapped District At- 
torney David Minier, who is appealing 
the case to a higher court. The criminal 
case grew out of violations of Section 
5650 of the Fish and Game code, which 
makes pollution of coastal waters a 
criminal misdemeanor. Under it, the oil 
companies were each charged with 343 
counts, making a total possible fine of 
$812,000. Barker, however, accepted a 
guilty plea from the companies on only 
one count each. 

What moved him to this startling 
decision was the notion that the com- 
panies have already “suffered sufli- 
ciently.” They have indeed paid. To 
date, some $6 million worth of civil 
suits, principally one brought by ho- 
telkeepers, property owners and fish- 
ermen, have been settled. In addition, 
Union Oil has spent $10.5 million to 
clean up tarred beaches. 

More suits are still outstanding. 
For example, the state of California, 
with the county and city of Santa Bar- 
bara, is asking for $500 million in 
civil damages. In other words, Judge 
Barker’s sympathy seems at least pre- 
mature, since the potentially heaviest 
costs remain to be litigated. 

Despite the obvious costs to the 
companies, lawyers found it hard to 
see what civil damages have to do 
with criminal penalties. Indeed, one 
critic has compared Judge Barker's de- 
cision to letting a drunken driver off 
with only a nominal fine after he has 
paid the hospital—or funeral—costs. 


Cheerful Sabotage 


Under the cover of night on April 
21, 1970, five Miamians, calling them- 
selves the “Eco-Commando Force *70,” 
sneaked into six sewage-treatment 
plants and threw packets of yellow 
dye into the works. The next day half 
of Dade County's canals turned bright 
yellow, graphically illustrating that Mi- 
ami’s inadequately treated sewage does 
not get far from home. 

This week, in recognition of the 
pertinence of such antipollution tactics, 
the Eco-Commandos are being de- 
clared first-prize winners of a national 
“ecotage” contest. The word is not yet 


in any lexicon. Coined by Environmen- 
tal Action, the activist organization in 
Washington, D.C., that sponsored the 
contest, it was most emphatically de- 
fined in a warning from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce as “sabotage 
done in the name of ecology.” 

The winner's prize is a statuette 
called the Golden Fox, in honor of 
the enterprising mystery man of Kane 
County, Ill, who began the whole 
movement with his one-man campaign 
against local polluters—capping spew- 
ing chimneys in the dead of night, plug- 
ging sewage outlets of illegal polluters. 
But unlike the Eco-Commandos and 
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CARTOON OF ECOTAGE AWARD 
Harass! Kidnap! Plug! 


the Fox, contestants had not necessarily 
acted out their ideas; all they were 
asked to suggest were projects that 
caused no serious harm. In fact, of 
all the entries, published this week in 
a paperback book, by far the most vi- 
olent comes from a fourth-grade class 
in Wilmette, Ill: “Kidnap the pres- 
idents of the big car companies and 
put them in a room and for 30 sec- 
onds turn their car pollution on them.” 
It did not win a prize. 

Among those that did; 
> A suggestion to protest the use of ap- 
proved commercial poisons by mailing 
“a coyote poisoned by 1080 or the 
like to the Wildlife Service.” 
> A “chain letter” scheme to deluge a 
prime polluter with 40,000 packages 
of garbage within eight weeks. 


> A classified ad form to be put in Sun- 
day papers: “Polluted air need not 
worry you. We can keep your air 
clean for pennies. Call (insert appro- 
priate polluter’s phone number).” 


Man’s Best Friend? 


Imagine the perfect fish. It would 
be plentiful, but would not harm oth- 
er fish. Delicious to eat, it would also 
be such a powerful jumper and swim- 
mer that sportsmen would revere its 
ability as a fighter. As an extra ben- 
efit, this paragon would feast on some- 
thing that nobody wants. Does such a 
fish exist? Indeed, yes. It is called the 
white amur (Ctenopharyngodon idella), 
a member of the carp family that is na- 
tive to eastern Asia, where it is prized 
as a delicacy. Three feet in length and 
70 Ibs. in weight, an adult amur just 
loves to eat—so much, in fact, that it is 
said to consume old shoes and decayed 
clothes. But mostly it gobbles aquatic 
weeds and, above all, algae. 

These tiny plants, fertilized by nu- 
trients in sewage and by the runoff of 
farm nitrates, explode into prodigious 
“blooms” that can cover entire lakes 
with a pea-green coat. When the al- 
gae die, they sink and decompose, de- 
pleting the lake’s supply of oxygen 
and hastening its “death”—as has hap- 
pened in Lake Erie. 

Enter the white amur, which op- 
erates like a biological vacuum clean- 
er, eating up to four times its own 
weight in algae every day. In 1963 
the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries im- 
ported some amurs from Malaysia, 
later turned 70 of them over to the Ar- 
kansas Game and Fish Commission 
for study. Outlets were carefully 
blocked with wire mesh to prevent 
any from escaping. Still, accidents will 
happen, and last spring Arkansas bi- 
ologists found a few white amurs in 
the White River, a tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi. Since eight years of research 
had disclosed no faults in the amur, 
and the fish was now free in the en- 
vironment anyway, the scientists re- 
leased thousands of them into 15 Ar- 
kansas lakes, including one that com- 
prises 6,700 algae-choked acres. 

“We'll know in two years exactly 
how this fish will work out here,” says 
the commission's Jim Collins, “If they 
clean that 6,700-acre lake and don’t 
cause any problems for other species, 
we'll have one of man’s best friends on 
our hands.” 

Many imported fish—most notably 
the Asian walking catfish in Florida 
and the European carp in all states 
—have adapted so successfully to U.S. 
waters that they have crowded out 
valuable indigenous species. Other sci- 
entists fear that the amur could con- 
ceivably eat a lake's entire supply of 
vegetation and thus trigger a serious 
new kind of ecological imbalance. But, 
says Collins, “if we thought the amur 
was a monster, we wouldn't stock it 
out.” 
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What a good time for all the good things of a Kent. 


Mild, smooth taste. King size or Deluxe 100’s. 
And the exclusive Micronite filter. 
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Capri. 
The sexy European. 


Now in a more 
passionate version. 


It’s one thing for a car to be sexy, European and 
expensive, 

Capri made history by being sexy, European and 
inexpensive. And promptly sold more cars its first year 
here than any import ever had before. 

Now Capri makes history again with a new, more 
passionate version —equipped with a fervent 2600 ec. 
V-6, and ready to take on cars costing twice the price. 

But Capri’s new V-6 isn’t just a matter of what's 
under the hood. It’s everything else that goes with it. 

Blackout rocker panels and rear end trim. Chrome 
twin exhaust outlets. Styled steel wheels and fat radial 
tires. All standard. 

Plus a superbly sensitive rack-and-pinion steering 
system. Power front disc brakes. And hefty beefed-up 
suspension. 

There’ still more: A silky smooth floor shift. Full 
instrumentation including tachometer. Front bucket 
seats in soft vinyl that looks and feels like real leather. 
Full carpeting underfoot. A sophisticated instrument 
panel with handsome woodgrain effect. Room for 
four adults. 

If you insist on spending extra, Capri can offer you 
automatic transmission, a sun roof, vinyl top, and decor 
group interior (illustrated). 

But Capri’ option list is as short as its list of 
standard equipment is long. 

Sexy and successful. That's Capri. Add more 
passion and who knows what may happen! 


imported for Lincoin-Mercury. 
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Died. Michael Rabin, 35, virtuoso 
violinist who dazzled millions of con- 
certgoers on six continents; of a skull 
fracture from a fall in his Manhattan 
apartment. At the age of three, Rabin 
demonstrated that he had perfect pitch 
by plinking notes on the piano to cor- 
respond to any sound he heard. At 14, 
he made his recital debut at Carnegie 
Hall, launching his professional career 
with a flawless rendition of Wieniaw- 
ski's Concerto No. 1. The next year 
came the first of his 84 appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic. The 
pressures of being a prodigy took their 
toll, and in 1963 Rabin suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown that interrupted his 
concert tours for two years. 

a 

Died. A.C. Spectorsky, 61, author 
and editor who created the more se- 
rious half of Playboy's split personality; 
of a stroke; on St. Croix, Virgin Is- 
lands. Playboy Publisher Hugh Hef- 
ner’s tastes run to fried chicken, cool 
jazz and Los Angeles weekends; Au- 
guste Comte Spectorsky — preferred 
Continental cuisine, Mozart and Car- 
ibbean sailing. When “Spec” joined 
“Hef's” three-year-old enterprise in 
1956, it was a slick girlie magazine in 
search of some intellectual balance 
for the bare flesh. Spectorsky provided 
it by attracting contributions from top 
fiction writers and journalists. In the 
process he helped drive the magazine's 
monthly circulation from nearly 800,- 
000 to 6,500,000. Among his own 
books were The Book of the Sea 
(1954) and The Exurhanites (1955). 

. 

Died. John Chapman, 71, drama 
critic of the New York Daily News 
since 1943; of cancer; in Westport, 
Conn. The son of Poet Arthur Chap- 
man (Out Where the West Begins), 
John was a photographer in Paris, a 
newsroom editor and a Hollywood col- 
umnist before he started reviewing 
Broadway productions for the News. 
Unabashedly proud of his nickname 
—“Old  Frostface’—Chapman_ once 
claimed that despite the News's huge 
daily circulation (now more than 
2,000,000), he wrote for a tiny au- 
dience: “A tough one: me.” 

. 

Died. Betty Smith, 75, playwright 
and novelist who planted a durable 
oak when she published A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn in 1943; in Shelton, Conn. 
Like Francie Nolan, Tree’s heroine, 
Betty Smith grew up in a Brooklyn 
slum. After writing for and performing 
on the stage with modest success, she 
won instant fame with her first novel 
Tree sold 6,000,000 copies, was made 
into a movie and a Broadway mu- 
sical. Her three later novels, though 
bestsellers, were mere saplings in com- 
parison. “I wish,” she once mused, 
“I'd written my books in reverse.” 
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The Realist as Corn God 


RCHAIC cultural rites do survive 
in New York. One of them is the 
fertility festival. The Corn God is cho- 
sen; he reigns for a year, credited 
with power, laden with honors and tro- 
phies. Then, at winter solstice, he is 
killed. A new Corn God takes his 
place. This cumbersome cycle was once 
thought to ensure the growth of crops. 
Today it is mainly practiced in Man- 
hattan’s art world. Discovering—or in- 
venting—a new Corn God every year 
is a basic market strategy, since art con- 
sumers, strung out on the disintegrating 
pluralism of American art in the ear- 
ly ‘70s, constantly need fresh inspi- 
ration. The newest beneficiary and vic- 
tim of this method is realist art. 
The fantasy is that a realist move- 
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ment exists in America—in the sense 
that Cubism, for instance, was a co- 
herent movement with defined aims. 
The word movement, in fact, is mere 
packaging: a bogus form of authen- 
tication aimed at nervous collectors 
who demand instant history. In real- 
ity, the scenario is very complex. No 
generalizations hold true all the way 
across it, and the strongest realists 
—like Alfred Leslie and Philip Pearl- 
stein—produce work that would have 
commanding authority whatever the 
current fashion. 

The Bundle. At one end of this 
spectrum sits a neatly bundled phe- 
nomenon called Radical Realism or, 
to give it the name of a new show 
consecrating it at the Janis Gallery, 
“Sharp-Focus Realism.” Well before 
the opening, it was clear that the show’s 
promoters expected the style to have 
the same razzy, traumatic effect on 
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PHILIP PEARLSTEIN 


New York taste that Pop art had in 
1962—and that they were ready to 
use the same kind of ballyhoo to en- 
sure it. In a way, this was fitting. The 
creation is Pop's son. 

The characteristics of the style are 
extreme, deadpan literalness of image, 
generally repainted from photos with 
an airbrush, immaculate precision of 
surface, and a taste for mechanical sub- 
jects such as cars, fire trucks and long 
expanses of shiny kitchenware. The av- 
erage result is an almost unimaginably 
stupid and passive materialism—the 
boredom of Warhol's silk-screened 
photos without their threat and bite. 
Thus, confronted for the nth time with 
another perfect rendering of reflections 
on the chrome gizzard of a Harley-Da- 
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vidson or the pastille skin of a Volks- 
wagen, one is apt to recall Truman 
Capote’s sneer (about another medium) 
that “this isn't writing, it’s typing.” 

Yet a minority of airbrush realists 
do explore one important problem of 
naturalism: how much information can 
a painted surface carry, and when 
does it start usurping the denseness of 
reality itself? California Artist Richard 
McLean's Rustler Charger (done from 
a black-and-white photo in a horse 
magazine) contains an unassimilable 
welter of detail, from the pebbles on 
the ground to the stitching on the 
girl's pants to the last speckle on the 
horse’s coat. But, says McLean, 37, 
“it's not just a blown-up photo. I try 
to get a more heightened sense of re- 
ality, to make it a more startling and 
palpable thing to react to than a pho- 
tograph is. Those people on the horse 
are more real to you than they would 





be if you went out and saw them stand- 
ing in real life in a field.” 

Though McLean’s earnest visual 
pedantry does not bear out the last 
claim, Chuck Close’s portrait heads 
do. Close, 31, studied painting at Yale 
—but was soon worried by the au- 
tomatic reflexes of handwriting and 
color that went into his work. “It 
seemed dumb and unthinking,” he ex- 
plains. “I was using pat solutions. So 
I wondered, what would happen if I 
eliminate my gestures, my good color 
sense?” Close threw out his brushes 
and tubes, bought an airbrush, and 
set to work on a series of immense 
(8 ft. tall) heads. 

The method he used to paint Su- 
san, 1971, was meticulously imper- 
sonal. First, a color photo was broken 
down by a commercial printer into 
three color-separation sheets, red, yel- 
low and blue. Using these as a guide, 
Close reproduced the separations on 
canvas with an airbrush. “I only use 
three primaries, so the nice thing is I 
can’t have favorite colors. The scale 
has to be huge for the amount of in- 
formation I want to convey. I wanted 
to treat the face as topography, not por- 
traiture—as if you're moving over a 
landscape, with every pore and wrin- 
kle given equal value.” 

Indispensable Tool. Not all re- 
alists, however, use photographic 
sources to such deliberately unpoetic 
ends. Richard Estes, 35, has emerged 
since his first exhibition in 1968 as 
the most gifted recorder of American 
cityscape: a chrome-faced escalator 
plunges eerily downward as if to some 
dreadful and sanitary, limbo, the fa- 
gades of commercial buildings (as in 
Cafeteria, 1969) become a maze of glit- 
tering planes in which figures swim, re- 
fracted among transparencies. For 
Estes, a camera is an indispensable 
tool for stabilizing this flux of move- 
ment in all its ambiguous clarity. “Tak- 
ing the photograph,” he says, “is as 
important as painting the picture. The 
same spot is always changing on the 
street. But the difference between art 
and life is that art is constant. There's 
no time limit on a nice still photo. It 
has no beginning or end—it just ex- 
ists.” The hard, lucid design of Estes’ 
work, together with its traditional tech- 
nique—his apparently photographic re- 
alism is really a composite, full of 
nuances and adjustments—sets him to 
the right of the Radical Realists. 

One of the unforeseen aspects of re- 
cent realism has been its migration 
into sculpture. At times this produces 
images not far above the level of in- 
genious waxwork—thus John de An- 
drea’s perky nudes, exact down to the 
last curl of pubic hair. But the one 
shot that hyper-realist sculpture has 
in its locker is a disturbing sense of 
presence, and this, Duane Hanson's 
tableaux exploit to the fullest degree. 
His Bowery Bums, all rags and filthy, 
mottled flesh, lying in an appalling de- 
tritus of empty bottles and scunge, is 
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“TWO FEMALE MODELS ON APACHE RUG” BY PHILIP PEARLSTEIN. 
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“BOWERY BUMS” BY DUANE HANSON "SUSAN" BY CHUCK CLOSE 
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one of the most grossly truthful pieces 
of social observation in American art. 
But the fact remains that the best 
figurative painting in America has no 
relation to Pop art. It is still, in gen- 
eral, done by the “humanist” and his- 
torically inspired artists who lived 
through the Abstract Expressionist ex- 
perience and came out on the other 
side. Their work keeps a relaxed, ar- 
ticulate contact with the great tra- 
dition of figurative painting. Repre- 
sentative of these are Philip Pearlstein, 
Alfred Leslie and—a more recent and 
conservative addition—William Bailey. 
It would be hard to think of 
a less “American” painter than Bai- 
ley, 41, who teaches at Yale, where 
he had earlier studied under Josef 
Albers. Modest in scale and completely 
unrhetorical, his pictures seem Euro- 
pean—the work, perhaps, of a less ma- 
ture Balthus, minus the overtones of 
perverse eroticism, Their strength lies 
partly in the extreme discipline of or- 
ganization that Bailey can muster. He 
is a perfectionist, so much so that the 
right hand of the girl in Listener had 
to be scraped off and repainted “about 
100 times” before he was. satisfied 
with it (perhaps he shouldn't have 
been). His subjects, whether eggs and 
cups on a table or a seated nude, are 
bathed in a continuous, golden flow 
of subdued light; Bailey’s world is un- 
specific in nearly everything except 
the insistent, forming pressure of his 
drawing. Corners meet and windows 
describe their rectangles with the cool 
inevitability of geometric abstraction. 
And its idealist, detached tone is very 
different from the concrete vigor of 
the man who must be, by now, Amer- 
ica’s leading realist: Philip Pearlstein. 
Born in Pittsburgh in 1924, Pearl- 
stein gravitated to New York, where 
he rapidly became involved with the 
dominant orthodoxy of Abstract Ex- 
pressionism. But in 1958, after a visit 
to Italy, he began to realize that he 
was still at bottom a realist draftsman, 
“I did not mean to become the kind 
of naive or modest painter of nice pic- 
tures the word realist seems to lead peo- 
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ple to expect. I meant to create 
strong, aggressive paintings that 


abstraction.” 

Two Female Models on Apache 
Rug is painted with a kind of 
weighty probity that Courbet would 
have approved. Nothing is fudged or 
romanticized; all the attention is 
focused on an absolute truth of 
contour, the precise sensation of 
bunched, knotted or slack muscle, 
the laconic interplay between the 
cold skin and the darting, vivid pat- 
terns of the fabric. No artist of 
Pearlstein’s generation has so brave- 
ly confronted the basic issues of 
realism—how to hold the utmost 
concreteness of three-dimensional 
volume within the strongest two-di- 
mensional pattern, The vigorously 
modeled limbs and trunks of his sub- 
jects create a pictorial energy that, like 
the black scaffolding of Kline’s brush 
marks, burst through the edges of the 
canvas. Pearlstein scorns using photo- 
graphs. “It never occurred to me,” he 
says, “that people would work from 
photos—because I never had any dif- | 
ficulty drawing or painting.” 

Right Angle. Painter Alfred Leslie 
is even blunter in his rejection of pho- 
tographic aids. “In the 20th century,” 
he says, “our reality comes through in- 
strumentation. People believe things 
only when the things have been qual- 
ified by technology. So you can be con- 
victed in court by a photo taken of you. 
even though 20 people say you were 
100 miles away. This is because people 
feel that a photograph has more truth 
than personal testimony.” Leslie’s pic- 
torial pragmatism is such that, for a 
current painting of the death of his poet 
friend Frank O'Hara (who was run 
over by a Jeep on the beach at Fire Is- 
land in 1966), he had a whole Jeep lift- 
ed in through his studio window and 
chocked up, six feet in the air, to get the 
angle right. 

A second-generation Abstract Ex- 
pressionist like Pearlstein, Leslie turned 
to figure painting in the early "60s. 
His technique as a draftsman is for- 
midable, sharing Pearlstein’s plain 
speech and relentless grip. Your Kind- 
ness is an idiosyncratic companion 
piece to David's famous Death of Ma- 
rat, with Leslie’s wife Constance West 
dressed as Charlotte Corday and hold- 
ing the letter that got her access to Ma- 
rat’s bathroom. It is an exhilarating 
picture, with its firm amplitude of 
shapes and stripes. Leslie thinks of 
his work in partly ethical terms. “I 
think,” he reflects, “it was Balzac who 
said that when art begins to decay it 
is always realism that comes to the res- 
cue. This is why we must fight for 
the restoration of the realistic painter's 
rights—why I feel that I have to paint 
from life, to restore, at least in my- 
self, the power to see things at first 
hand. There is a direct relationship be- 
tween what we see and the quality 
of life.” ® Robert Hughes | 
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FLIP WILSON SWINGS OUT WITH HIS “FUNNY” ON HIS TOP-RATED VARIETY SHOW 
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When You’re Hot, You’re Hot 


insin- 
hips, 


HE doesn’t walk onstage. She 

uates herself. Rotary-drive 
and fingers that were probably snap- 
ping out rhythms in the cradle. Over- 
stuffed bosom beneath a Pucci dress, 
$450 shoulder-length brown wig, and 
eyelashes long enough to rake a lawn 
with, She coolly surveys the scene and 


lets fly with a_ sassafras falsetto: 
“Whoooo-eeeee! Watch out, honey! 
Don't you touch me! Don't you ever 


touch me!” Or: “When you're hot, 
you're hot; when you're not, you're 
not.” Or her trademark: “What you see 
is what you get.” 

Nobody who watches television 
needs to be told who she is. She is Miss 
Geraldine Jones, the No. | character of 
TV’s No. | comedian, Flip Wilson 
Geraldine and her creator are like noth- 
ing that has ever appeared on a top- 
rated weekly variety hour. It is not sim- 
ply that both are black, although that is 
significant enough. It is that Geraldine 
is pure ghetto caricature. Half the fun 
of her characterization comes from the 
clichés of the black experience that she 
embodies, the other half from put-ons 
of conventional white attitudes toward 
that experience. Five years ago, any 
network executive worth his Valium 
would have sworn that these were not 
the ingredients of mass entertainment. 

Like Flip Wilson, Geraldine repre- 
sents a fresh twist on_ traditional 
themes. The name is borrowed from a 
childhood crush of Flip’s, a little girl in 
the grimy ghetto streets of Jersey City. 
The personality owes something to 
Sapphire, the endearingly bossy house- 
wife on the Amos 'n’ Andy radio show 
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of the 1930s and ‘40s. The voice is de- 
rived from the Delta screech of Butter- 
fly McQueen, the eye-rolling, stereo- 
typed black maid in Gone With the 
Wind, and of so many other Hollywood 
oldies. What is different and up-to-date 
about Geraldine, says Flip, is that “she 
demands respect. She is not a loose 
woman. She always has some meaning- 
ful employment, and she’s never asking 
for favors. Geraldine’s liberated— 
that’s where she’s at. Everybody knows 
she don't take no stuff.” 

For that matter, none of the char- 
acters that Wilson plays take any stuff. 
“Like Geraldine, they're all in complete 
control,” says Flip. “They're all alive, 
exciting, and in tune with whatever is 
in.” There is, for example, the Rev. Le- 
roy of the Church of What's Happen- 
ing Now. The Rev, as Flip calls him, is 
a hot-gospeling preacher whose collec- 
tion cup runneth over—into his pock- 
ets. There is Freddy the Playboy, the 
swinger with a quick eye for an ebony 
leg and an even quicker line of honeyed 
jive. There is Sonny, the White House 
janitor, Henry Kissinger’s Doppelgiin- 
ger and the only sane voice in the 
Washington Establishment. 

Narrative Gift. On his show, as 
well as on his records, Flip Wilson spins 
out these impersonations in anecdotes, 
not one-liners. His gift is for dialect and 
narrative, not gags. The laugh track of 
a Bob Hope or a Milton Berle is a cre- 
scendo to climactic punch lines. Flip’s 
graph would be all hills and valleys, zigs 
and zags. He puts his material over 
gently, through sheer likability—and 
considerable body English. Though 


only 5 ft. 6 in., he has an amazingly 
elastic physical grace, and a repertory 
of motions that recalls the masters of si- 
lent movie comedy. 

One of his funniest sketches, a par- 
fait of incongruities, is Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America. Trying to convince 
Queen Isabella—Queen Isabel John- 
son, that is—that she should cough up 
for the trip west, Columbus tells her 
that without America, there would be 
no Ray Charles. That sends her into a 
swivet. “Ray Charles?” she screeches, 
“You gonna find Ray Charles? He in 
America?” “Damn right,” says Chris. 
After writing him out a traveler's check 
so that he can buy the Pinta, the Nifa 
and the Santa Maria at the Army & 
Navy Store, a zonked-out Isabel an- 
nounces to the crowd at the dock: 
“Chris goin’ to America on that boat. 
Chris goin’ to find Ray Charles.” 

Later, when Chris spots America, a 
West Indian maiden who could be Ger- 
aldine’s twin is waiting for him, her 
hand on her hip and “Watch out” in her 
eyes. “What the hell you want comin’ 
round in them ships?” she asks. “We 
don’t wanna be discovered. You better 
discover your ass away from here.” 

In another travesty of history, 
Bathsheba is a groupie follower of Lit- 
tle David, a rock singer and harpist. 
“Play the harp, Little David!” Bathshe- 
ba shrieks. “Play on that harp, hon- 
ey!” Eventually David's prowess with 
women arouses the ire of Goliath, lead- 
er of a motorcycle gang called the Phi- 
listines. “Watch out, David!’ Bathshe- 
ba yells. “You'd better watch out! He 
runnin’ up behind you! He got a club! 
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Gonna hit you!” Some of the catch 
phrases in these routines have already 
become part of the slang of the ‘70s. 
The best known is the refrain with 
which a black minister's wife explains 
her every goof, whether it is buying 
an expensive dress or ramming her 
car into the side of the church: “The 
devil made me do it.” 

Some middle-class, well-educated 
blacks are offended by the updated 
Amos 'n' Andy quality of Flip’s mate- 
rial. Wilson’s way of playing with the 
stereotypes, however, unself-conscious- 
ly holds them up to ridicule. Not even 
Archie Bunker could find much ammu- 
nition for bigotry in Flip’s presentation 
of Geraldine (see box, page 59). If Flip 
is Amos 'n’ Andy, he is Amos ‘n’ Andy 
in reverse shuffle—with 30 years of civ- 
il rights battles behind him. 

Most blacks, uneducated as well as 
sophisticated, seem to realize this. Last 
year when he appeared at Black Expo 
‘71, a trade and cultural fair in the In- 
ternational Amphitheater in Chicago, 
the audience was screaming for Geral- 
dine even before Flip came on. “There 
was such a massive outpouring of love 
and appreciation that it overwhelmed 
the cat and broke him down,” remem- 
bers the Rev. Jesse Jackson, who helped 
organize the affair. 

No Color. To those who say that 
he should do more to advance the 
“cause,” Flip has a ready reply: “I have 
feelings about these things, but I'm sell- 
ing professional entertainment. Politics 
is for politicians. Each man has his own 
style; mine is that ‘the funny’ has no 
color. | do these characters because 
they're what I know. But people are just 
people to me. The way I see it, I don’t 
have to think black—or not think 
black. I just have to entertain. I'm just 
a comic.” 

The ratings bear witness to Wil- 
son's success at comedy and to his ap- 
peal to whites as well as blacks. In 
their second season on NBC—which, 
Flip jokes, now really is “the full-col- 
or network”—Flip, Geraldine and his 
other characters have become regular 
Thursday-night fare for an estimated 
40 million Americans. In recent Niel- 
sen ratings, The Flip Wilson Show has 
been the No. | variety entry and the 
No. 2 show of any kind (after CBS's sit- 
uation comedy Ali in the Family). 
Sponsors’ money has followed the au- 
dience, and NBC now charges $86,000 
for one minute of the show's com- 
mercial time, “You have to have an all- 
appeal to survive in the top ten in 
television,” says Bill Cosby, whose own 
show on NBC never did achieve high 
ratings and lasted only two seasons. 
“It's no use reaching the teen-ager if 
the father wants to watch a western or 
if the mother wants to watch some doc- 
tor thing, because the kid loses out. 
Flip takes in everybody.” 

What gives Wilson this broad scope 
is that, compared with other comics, 
particularly black comics, his humor 
has a visceral appeal. Wilson is not just 
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a black comedian, any more than Jack 
Benny is just a Jewish comedian. His 
characters and his situations are black, 
but his humor is universal. He has the 
talent to make blacks laugh without an- 
ger and whites laugh without guilt. 
“Flip touches more comic bases than 
anyone else,” says Actor and Play- 
wright Ossie Davis (Purlie Victorious). 
“He retains some of the tradition of the 
clown as against the comic. A comic is 
a personality who deals with verbal de- 
livery and usually with bland topics like 
mothers-in-law and taxes. A clown is a 
character complete unto himself. Flip 
Wilson can create characters who stand 
on their own. He is the most versatile 
comic spirit in America today.” 

Wilson does not have the slashing 
wit of a Lenny Bruce, the angry bite 
of a Dick Gregory, the satirical punch 
of a Godfrey Cambridge, or the in- 
tellectual edge of a Bill Cosby. His ap- 
proach is at once older and newer 
than that of the others. The message 
about racial injustice is the same as 
Gregory’s, for example, but Flip sneaks 
it in and shakes loose a laugh before 
the audience can object. After telling 
a story about Indians, he asks: “How 
would you like it if you bought a $50,- 
000 house and somebody came along 
and put up a wigwam next to it?” Or: 
“This is my riot jacket—I got it in Buf- 
falo out of a window.” 

Spontaneous as some of Flip’s lines 
seem, they are all the result of dedicat- 
ed study. No comedian has calculated 


his career more carefully or worked 
harder for his laughs. While a neophyte 
in his 20s, he laid down a 15-year plan 
for success. Today, at 38, he has not 
only met his timetable but has bettered 
it. As in his early years, his absolute 
concentration on his business gives him 
a preoccupied, almost aloof air. Even 
when relaxing, he is studying people for 
situations or thinking up funny lines. 
His whole effort is bent toward making 
each show “my best shot.” 

Unusual Format. That effort be- 
gins each Monday with a reading of the 
script in Rehearsal Room 4 at NBC's 
Burbank, Calif., studios. Flip writes 
about a third of his material himself 
and sometimes arouses the ire of his 
writers by heavily editing the rest. 
While the reading is going on, an assis- 
tant sticks tape on the floor to map out 
the movements. Rehearsals begin on 
Tuesday. A general runthrough follows 
on Wednesday, and Thursday is cam- 
era-blocking day, when the performers 
work with camera crews. On Friday at 
5 p.m. there is a dress rehearsal, with 
final taping at 8 p.m. Both the rehears- 
al and the show are taped before a live 
audience, and the best scenes from each 
are spliced together for broadcast on 
the following Thursday. 

Throughout all this, Flip constantly 
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WITH STAFF MEMBERS IN STUDIO 
Awash in turkey noodle. 


takes time out to attend to details or- 
dinarily left to stagehands—testing the 
door chimes on a set or making sure 
that a champagne-bucket prop is posi- 
tioned correctly. Because of his pains- 
taking approach, the show is known as 
something of a sweat for guests. Out- 
side performers on the Carol Burnett or 
Glen Campbell shows can get away 
with a three-day commitment; Dean 
Martin’s guests have been known not to 
see him until the day of the show. But 
Flip insists on a five-day schedule for 
his guests as well as for himself. 

With all that, performers are eager 
to appear—and not just for the expo- 
sure. Despite Flip’s demands, the set is 
remarkably free from tension, and Flip 
hand-tailors the material for his guests. 
“The show is my home,” he says, “and 
I want my guests to be comfortable in 
my home. I want them to relax and 
have fun. Occasionally it takes some 
time to hit off because we have to find 
the right approach. But once that hap- 
pens, we're smoking.” The stars that he 
has “smoked” with range from Lucille 
Ball, with whom he was the rear end of 
a stage horse to her head, to David 
Steinberg, with whom he was the sym- 
pathetic bartender to Steinberg’s milk- 
drinking mama's boy. Last week he was 
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a sane patient telling his troubles to 
a nutty psychiatrist played by Dom 
DeLuise. 

The show that was taped for airing 
this week features a sketch with ex- 
Footballer Jim Brown, now a movie 
actor. Geraldine, dressed up as a 
“Chicken Delicious” delivery girl in a 
micro-mini and lace-up boots, delivers 
an order to Brown. After announcing 
the product—‘“No fancy ribbons on 
our meat; what you see is what you eat” 
—she tries to persuade Brown to find 
work in the movies for her boy friend 
Killer, never visible on the stage but al- 
ways present in her thoughts. “What is 
he doing?” Brown asks. “He don’ do 
nuthin’,”’ Geraldine replies. “What does 
he want to do?” Brown asks. “He’s 
doin’ it,”’ says Geraldine. “But ain't no- 
body takin’ pictures of him.” 

The show’s effectiveness comes 
partly from the unusual format de- 
signed by Producer Bob Henry, a vet- 
eran of variety shows dating back to 
Nat King Cole in the ‘50s. “The first 
time I saw Flip live, he appeared on a 
small platform with a six-piece orches- 
tra on the side,” Henry says. “I thought, 
‘That’s the way to do it—intimacy.’” 
To get Flip closer to the audience, Hen- 
ry created a theater-in-the-round and 
placed emphasis on full-body camera 
shots. “The head-to-toe selling was im- 
portant,” he observes, “What Chaplin’s 
legs were to him, Flip’s body is to his 
program.” 

Banned were such clichés as long 
introductions, phony folksiness and 
chorus lines with phalanxes of pretty 
legs flung up into the camera. “The best 
contribution I can make as a producer 
is to let the personality shine through 
on the screen,” says Henry. “It’s a small 
tube. If you clutter it up with a lot of 
people, you lose the most interesting 
thing in the world—the human face.” 
With simplicity as the keynote, nothing 
was allowed to overshadow the star 
—Flip Wilson. 

Poor Family. Not being overshad- 
owed is a relatively new experience for 
Flip, who might stand as the model for 
a black Horatio Alger character. Born 
Clerow Wilson in 1933, one of the 18 
survivors among 24 children in his fam- 
ily, he was “so poor even the poor 
looked down on me.” His father was a 
carpenter and sometime tippler who 
was always looking for work. “Occa- 
sionally he'd just stand on the corner 
with his hammer and saw, waiting for 
someone to come by who needed a job 
done,” recalls Cornelius Parker, whose 
family ran a funeral home across the 
street from where the Wilsons lived. 

Flip’s mother abandoned the fam- 
ily when Flip was still a youngster, and 
his father floated from place to place in 
search of low rents. At one point he 
moved his brood into a coalbin cellar. 
“We'd steal buns from the A & P, milk, 
anything to keep alive,” recalls Flip’s 
brother Lemuel, a carpenter in Jersey 
City. “I used to steal Christmas trees so 
we'd have one on Christmas.” In those 


days Flip was a quick, thin child with a 
runny nose and a big appetite; his 
brothers and sisters called him “Tin 
Can” because he ate so much. He used 
to hang around the fire station on his 
block, gagging it up with idle firemen. 
“He was always joking, always funny,” 
says Fireman Ed Dawson. 

When he was nine, Flip made his 
stage debut. The girl who was supposed 
to be Clara Barton in a school play be- 
came ill, and Flip, in the grand tradi- 
tion of understudies, stepped in. No 
record survives of how his performance 
went over, but certainly the female role 
prophetically foreshadowed Geraldine. 
At about the same time, he sneaked into 
the old Mosque Theater in Newark to 
see the two comics who went on before 
the movie. “I knew then,” he says, “that 
I had to make people laugh too.” 

White Mentor. Because of his 
family’s straitened circumstances, the 
authorities placed Flip in foster homes. 
He went from a strict Catholic family 
to a fortune teller to a family that was 
almost fanatically pentecostal. In des- 
peration, he kept running away from 
his foster homes (13 times in all) and 
was finally sent to reform school. Life 
there was downright Sybaritic com- 
pared with his life on the outside. To 
ensure that he stayed in, he made a 
number of escape attempts, which he 
knew would be “punished” by exten- 
sions of his term. “My happiest mem- 
ory of childhood was my first birthday 
in the reform school,” he says. “My 
teacher gave me a little package. It con- 
tained a box of Cracker Jacks and a can 
of A.B.C. Shoe Polish.” 

When he was 13, Flip rejoined his 
father. After sporadically attending 
public school, he dropped out and 
picked up odd jobs on construction 
sites, in bowling alleys and at parking 
lots. Then at 16 he lied about his age 
and joined the Air Force. “I wasn't pa- 
triotic,” he explains, “just tired of being 
ashamed of my clothes. And the Air 
Force beat parking cars for a living.” 
He was assigned, like many other 
blacks, to kitchen duties. There his 
cheerfulness and intelligence impressed 
a white Southern major who gloried in 
the name of Lloyd Llewllyn Lancaster 
Lynn. Major Lynn became the first of 
several white mentors who have guided 
Flip’s life, persuading him to go back to 
school to learn typing and grammar. 
Meanwhile, Flip was earning a reputa- 
tion—and his nickname—by “flipping 
out” people with his stories and 
clowning. 

In 1954, at the age of 20, Flip left 
the service and became a $40-a-week 
bellhop in a San Francisco hotel. He 
got his first break in show business 
when an adagio dance trio, the hotel's 
floor show, let him fill in with a drunk 
routine while they changed costumes. 
When the three went off to their next 
date in Stockton, Calif., Flip went with 
them—at $1 a night. Soon he left them 
and started a seven-year odyssey across 
the country, working the small Negro 
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clubs and sleeping in cheap hotels, bus 
stations, pay toilets and even on the 
tops of parked cars. “Those black au- 
diences in the little weekend clubs were 
the toughest I've ever played for,” he 
says. “With all the trouble black people 
have, they try to forget on weekends. 
You've got to be good to make them 
laugh.” 

While Flip was playing a small Mi- 
ami club in 1956, another mentor ap- 
peared in Herbie Shul, a local white 
businessman. Shul saw enough promise 
in Flip to become his angel for a year, 
giving him $50 a week while Flip 
worked engagements in Florida and the 
Bahamas. The following year Flip mar- 
ried—and almost immediately  di- 
vorced—a dancer he met in Nassau 
named Peaches. His feelings about the 
episode are indicated by the fact that he 
will not reveal Peaches’ last name. In 
any case, he did not repeat the exper- 
iment in matrimony until 1961 in 
Miami, when he took his second wife, 
Blondell, by whom he has since had 
four children. 

Since his earliest years in the busi- 
ness, Flip has made an intensive study 
of comic styles. Deeply impressed by 
Max Eastman’s Enjoyment of Laugh- 
ter, an analysis of what makes people 


laugh, he began a book of his own, 
which until recently he carried in a 
loose-leaf folder and made periodic en- 
tries in. Today the distilled contents of 
that folder are enshrined on four lam- 
inated tablets in Wilson’s Hollywood 
house, Written in antique script with il- 
luminated headings, Flip’s Laws of 
Comedy look like a medieval Book of 
Hours. “Be sudden, be neat,”” one ex- 
horts. “Be unimpassioned,”” reads an- 
other. “If you are serious about some- 
thing. leave it out.” 

His off-the-cuff comments about his 
craft are more revealing. “Generally.” 
he says, “it only takes one thing that’s 
different to be great, I don’t think 
there's anything that can compare with 
Charlie Chaplin’s walk and remarkable 
use of the body. With Bob Hope, it’s 
timing; with W.C. Fields it’s complete 
effortlessness. A long time ago, I decid- 
ed what my thing was and I eliminated 
everything else. I used to work with a 
partner, but he'd get drunk and forget 
his lines. No partner. I eliminated the 
orchestra because I didn’t sing or 
dance. I used to wear a ratty old coat 
and a funny hat. I threw those away. 
No props. Just me. Flip Wilson.” 

Flip worked at sharpening what he 
calls his “funny” with the same persis- 


Archie Bunker Looks at Flip 


Racial jokes are also the staple of 
television's other top comedy show, 
All in the Family—hut with a dif- 
ference. Where Flip Wilson kids con- 
ventional prejudices by turning them 
inside out, Family's archhigot Archie 
Bunker (Carroll O'Connor) is a living 
compendium of those prejudices. To 
see how Archie might react to Flip, 
Time asked Family Producer-Writer 
Norman Lear to imagine a scene in 
the Bunker living room after the fam- 
ily has watched Flip's show. Lear's 
script: 


Gloria; Daddy, Flip Wilson really 
flips you, doesn’t he? 

Archie: Flip Wilson? I can take 
him or leave him. 

Mike: Come on, Arch, I can’t re- 
member when I saw you laugh so hard. 

Edith: That’s right, Archie. Espe- 
cially when he got in them lady’s 
clothes... 

Archie: Edith, stifle! 

Edith: And played Ernestine. . . 

Archie: 1 said, stifle! 1 don't know 
what it is with you guys. We seen the 
show, we enjoyed it. . . 

Mike: Enjoyed it, hell! I saw you 
split a gut! The guy is just plain funny 
—why can’t you admit it? 

Archie: So. He's funny. I'm the 
foist to admit it. But I didn’t split no 
gut. I do that maybe for Bob Hope. 
He's really funny! 

Gloria: What's Bob Hope got to 
do with this? 
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Archie: Nothin’. He’s just the dad- 
dy of "em all, that’s all! 

Edith: (amazed) Bob Hope is Flip 
Wilson's father? 

Archie: Edith!! 

Mike: Archie, I never heard you 
laugh at Bob Hope the way you just 
laughed at Flip Wilson. 

Archie: Go on! The man enter- 
tained our boys through three wars 
—don't that mean nothin’ to you? 

Mike: Okay. So he entertained the 
troops. But that doesn’t make him 
funnier. 

Archie: The hell it don’t! He paid 
his dues, sonny boy—and he come up 
the hard way, too!! 

Mike: What the hell does that 
mean, Bob Hope came up the hard 
way? 

Archie: Well, he didn’t have 
whatchya call yer natural endower- 
ments. His people wasn’t all singers 
and dancers an’ like that! 

Mike: You mean he wasn’t black? 

Archie: Right. 

Mike: So Bob Hope came up the 
hard way—and Flip Wilson had it 
ready, made and waiting! Is that it? 

Archie: You're takin’ what I said 
out of contest, like ya always do, Mr. 
Big Liberal. All I meant was, bein’ col- 
ored, Flip had a natural advantage of 
entertainin’ being in his blood. 

Edith: 1 thought it’s tougher bein’ 
born black. 

Archie: Edith, you gotta stop read- 
in’ what them two bleeding hearts 
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tent, single-minded, analytical ap- 
proach. His Columbus and _ Isabella 
routine, which lasts only six minutes 
and 50 seconds, took three years to per- 
fect. Eventually such effort paid off, 
and Flip moved out of the small clubs 
to the “chitlin circuit,” the black equiv- 
alent of the borscht belt, which included 
big theaters like Harlem's Apollo, the 
Howard in Washington and the Regal 
in Chicago. “When I used to emcee 
rock concerts in those theaters.” says 
Flip, “I'd come out and the audience 
would start milling around waiting for 
these cats to go ‘Doo, doo, doo.’ They'd 
yell, ‘We want to hear them!’ So then 
I'd say, ‘At least you didn’t boo me.’ 
And they'd go, ‘Boo, boo, boo!” But I 
would have their attention, The impor- 
tant thing is to get the audience's 
attention.” 

The big break came in 1965, when 
Black Comedian Redd Foxx was a 
guest on the Tonight Show and Johnny 
Carson asked him who was the funniest 
comedian around, Foxx’s reply: Flip 
Wilson. Carson invited Flip to appear 
on the show, and Flip broke it up with 
a spoof of a black woman buying a wig 
(“You sure it don’t make me look too 
Polish?”). Before long, he was a hot 
item, and in the following years made 
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bring home! I'm tellin’ ya—you wan- 
na get into sports or entertainment, 
it’s easier bein’ black. That’s it! 

Mike: How the hell do we get 
from one hour of your solid laughter 
at Flip Wilson to another of your 
broadside attacks against all blacks? 

Archie: There you go—just about 
ready to accuse me of prejudice again, 
ain't ya? 

Mike: (hopelessly) Yeah, Arch, 
“just about ready.” 

Archie: An’ all because I paid yer 
favorite minority a few compliments. 

Mike: But you said black Flip Wil- 
son wasn't as funny as white Bob 
Hope. Or are you gonna tell me you 
don’t think of them as black an’ white? 

Archie: Well, 1 don’t. 

Mike: You phony. . . 

Archie: Except when they're in- 
nerduced, and one steps out in his 
black skin, and the other is in his 
white; then I got two eyes, don’t 1? 
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appearances on Laugh-In and the Car- 
ol Burnett and Dean Martin shows. 
along with many repeats on Tonight 
and other talk shows. 

After one disastrous attempt at a 
TV special in 1968—taped but never 
shown—Flip and his manager, Monte 
Kay, found the successful formula for 
his famous NBC special in 1969, which 
introduced Geraldine as an_ airline 
stewardess in a sketch with Jonathan 
Winters’ gray-haired Maude Frickert. 
The network offered him his own show 
the next year, and he was off and away. 
When you're hot, you really are hot, 
His net income is well upward of 
$1,000,000 a year. This comes mainly 
from earnings from his show and roy- 
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alties from his four comedy LPs (one 
of them a gold disk), which are put out 
by a company of which he is an owner. 
He no longer plays nightclubs. 

Flip is as dedicated to consolidating 
and preserving his success as he was to 
attaining it. He thinks about little else 
but his show. During the 26 weeks of 
the year when it is being taped, he is 
very nearly a monk. He has not been to 
a movie for 21 months, is almost never 
seen at parties or restaurants, and has 
very few friends in Hollywood. On tap- 
ing days, he lives on littke more than 
milk and honey, or the turkey noodle 
soup that he carries in a flask every- 
where he goes—his life is awash in tur- 
key noodle soup. “I mustn’t eat a full 
meal before taping because I'll be slug- 
gish,” he says, “and it'll throw my 
timing off.” 

Fanatical about his privacy, he of- 
ten disappears for weekends without 
telling his closest associates where he is 
going, and during the half-year that he 
is free he sometimes disappears for a 
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whole week. He hires a plane to take 
him to Las Vegas or Denver, or, with 
his valet and righthand man George 
Whittington in the seat beside him, 
heads out of the driveway in his new 
ice-blue Rolls-Royce. The license plate? 
KILLER. 

With its stereo, Dunhill pipe rack 
and mobile telephone, the Rolls is al- 
most a house on wheels. Which is not 
too strange, really, because the road is 
Flip’s only real home. “Quite often I 
feel the tension, and I'll go driving into 
the desert,” he says. On such occasions 
he keeps a note pad handy to jot down 
his thoughts. “I don’t go to create, I go 
to relax,” he explains. “But I've never 
gone and not come back with some- 
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WILSON WITH HIS DOGS, GERRY & RALPH, AT HIS HOME IN HOLLYWOOD HILLS 
After the wall, there is a moat, and then the fortress begins. 


thing—a couple of stories, a handful of 
one-liners.” 

Nobody, not even the omnipresent 
George, seems to know what thoughts 
Flip may have that he does not write 
down. “He doesn’t give much,” says 
Herbert Baker, chief writer on the 
show. “There's a wall. Inside the wall is 
a moat. And then the fortress begins.” 
Few members of his show's staff have 
ever seen the inside of his home, a two- 
bedroom colonial that he rents in the 
Hollywood Hills. His awards—which 
include two Emmys—are placed in 
front of his bed, facing a brass statue of 
a clown, a gift from his friend Redd 
Foxx. 

For a star, he gives very few inter- 
views. perhaps because he feels that he 
has no reason to explain himself. “I 
know where I'm at.” he says. “I was 
running before. and I didn’t know it. | 
want to have the rich full life a young 
man in my position has the opportunity 
to have. But if anything happens and 
I'm not able to continue my career, | 


won't be sorry. I've had my chance, and 
I gave it my best shot. I have never met 
a better man than me. There’s no one 
else I'd rather have been. I may not be 
better than you, but I'm goddam 
equal.” 

When he does give an interview, he 
turns off the moment that the questions 
get around to his offstage life—to the 
pretty girls who are special guests in his 
dressing room on taping days, often a 
different one each week: to his appar- 
ently estranged relations with Blondell; 
to his early life and his family back in 
Jersey City. 

Flip is known to fly to Miami sev- 
eral weekends a year to visit Blondell 
and the children: David, 11: Kevin, 9; 
Tammy, 5, and one-year-old Stepha- 
nie. They live in an expensive house in 
a predominantly white neighborhood 
on the city’s northwest side. The chil- 
dren also spend part of the summer 
with their father in Hollywood. Blon- 
dell seems to share Flip’s passion for 
privacy. Neither she nor the children 
mix much with the neighbors, and re- 
cently she went so far as to call the 
police when a reporter sought to inter- 
view her. 

Standing Offer. Flip quietly re- 
turns to Jersey City fairly regularly 
too, looking up old haunts and_ vis- 
iting with his brothers and _ sisters. 
Many of them have succumbed to 
the ghetto syndrome of poor jobs, wel- 
fare and—in two cases—jail. Like any 
other family with such a history, they 
sometimes reflect a mood of bitterness 
and envy. Perhaps inevitably, that 
mood can occasionally focus on Flip, 
producing a complaint that he is not 
doing all that a rich and successful 
brother should do, 

But the evidence is not all against 
Flip. A few years ago, an electrician 
named Leroy Taylor, who had served 
as a father figure for Flip and several 
other kids in the neighborhood, learned 
that he had terminal cancer and com- 
mitted suicide. Flip made a special trip 
to attend the funeral and paid all the 
expenses. He also sends money to his 
family, and has made a standing offer 
to underwrite any niece or nephew who 
wants to go to college. One who will 
take him up on it is Wilbur Wilson, a se- 
nior at Jersey City’s Lincoln High 
School and an all-county and all-state 
linebacker. “He's concerned about us,” 
says Wilbur. “He seems like an emo- 
tional person. When he comes home, he 
likes to sit down and talk to someone. It 
seems like it relieves him.” 

Whether it does or not. Flip will 
not say. Of the true nature of his fam- 
ily ties, or his feelings about his past, 
or even whether he has another 15- 
year plan for the future, there is no tell- 
ing. “My show is my statement.” he 
says. “What I have to say is on the 
screen. My life is my own. I don’t 
want to talk about my private self. 
Why should 1?” It is the same with 
Flip as with Geraldine. What you see, 
honey, is what you get. 
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Vasectomy: Pro and Con 


Unlike the physical sciences, the be- 
havioral disciplines offer no absolutes. 
On practically any issue, “scientific” ev- 
idence is used to support diametrically 
Opposite points of view. Take vas- 
ectomy, for example. According to one 
recently reported investigation, this 
procedure for male sterilization (in 
which the tubes that transport sperm 
are severed) makes sex more plea- 
surable and marriage happier. Accord- 
ing to another, the operation can lead 
to less satisfying sex, and ultimately 
to separation and divorce. 

The favorable findings come from 
the Midwest Population Center of Chi- 
cago, a nonprofit medical organization 





lems, studied 26 couples who came 
for counseling; in each case the hus- 
band had had a vasectomy performed. 
In this group the operation resulted 
in “relatively disastrous” consequences, 
with worsening of old problems or de- 
velopment of new ones. Some of the 
wives began to feel that their hus- 
bands were “no longer a man.” Ex- 
tramarital affairs became more fre- 
quent, drinking and job troubles in- 
creased, and minor disagreements 
seemed less tolerable. Though the num- 
ber of cases in the study is small, 
Staff Supervisor Shirley Southwick 
of the Family Service Organization 
of Worcester, Mass., asserts that they 
are not atypical: across the country, 
she says, marriage counselors have 
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Psychiatric consultation is also needed. 


that does nothing but perform vas- 
ectomies. To evaluate its work, the cen- 
ter sent questionnaires to 740 couples 
six months after vasectomy. Of the 
320 who replied, 70% said that the hus- 
band’s birth control operation had re- 
sulted in “a better sex life,” while 
30% reported no change. Of the men, 
93% asserted that they felt “exactly 
as much a man as before”; another 
6% felt even more masculine. Among 
the women, 75% considered their sense 
of femininity unchanged and 22% de- 
scribed it as enhanced. An improved re- 
lationship was reported by 32% of 
the couples; 18% believed that they 
had better rapport with their children 
since vasectomy. 

On the other hand, Family Service- 
Travelers Aid of Des Moines, a social 
agency that gives help for marital prob- 
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growing doubts that vasectomies are al- 
ways benign. 

Though it is impossible to know 
for sure, the discrepancy between the 
pro and con studies may result from 
the psychological health—or distress 
—of the couples before vasectomy. In 
the unsuccessful cases the marriages 
were immature to begin with, Family 
Service reports. Both husbands and 
wives were dependent personality types 
who chose sterilization because it was 
easy, sure to work, simple to obtain 
and required no continued effort or 
self-discipline. They looked to the op- 
eration as a magic cure-all for prob- 
lems ranging from sexual inadequacy 
to financial insecurity. Inevitably, they 
were disappointed. 

But the results of vasectomy need 
not be unpredictable. “Men with 
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healthy egos and self-confidence ap- 
parently can accept sterility without 
psychological dysfunction,” Southwick 
believes. The moral of the two stud- 
ies, then, may be that vasectomy should 
be preceded by psychiatric consultation 
—a requirement that responsible vas- 
ectomy centers already demand. 


Who Gets the Children? 


Until recently, if the father got cus- 
tody of the children in a divorce case, 
most onlookers concluded that the 
mother had done something pretty 
dreadful. No longer. Divorce lawyers 
and family experts around the coun- 
try are reporting a new byproduct of 
Women's Lib: the growing tendency 
of courts to give custody to fathers. 

Though many state laws make sex 
irrelevant in determining custody, judg- 
es have traditionally taken the view 
that only mothers can give youngsters 
the attention they need. The theory 
has been that mothers are inherently 
better fit to provide care and are at 
home regularly enough to ensure that 
the children get it. These days, how- 
ever, Women’s Lib has led many men 
and women to question conventional 
notions of sex roles. Increasing num- 
bers of wives have simply abandoned 
home and hearth, leaving husband and 
children to fend for themselves (TIME, 
Dec, 20). There are other factors too. 
Since increasing numbers of women 
work, the traditional rationale for giv- 
ing women custody now applies to 
fewer cases. Ralph Podell, chairman- 
elect of the American Bar Association’s 
family law section, reports that more 
men are asking for custody and more 
judges are granting it. 

Harry Fain, a Los Angeles spe- 
cialist in family law, estimates that 
25% of the fathers he represents gain 
custody of their children, Judge Wil- 
liam Hogoboom of the family law de- 
partment in the Los Angeles Superior 
Court reports that men are winning 
custody in 8% to 10% of all cases han- 
dled in his court, a substantial in- 
crease over a few years ago. The re- 
sult, says Lewis Ohleyer, domestic re- 
lations commissioner for the San Fran- 
cisco Superior Court, is that “we are 
actually choosing who would be the 
best baby sitter.” More and more wom- 
en now prefer to give up their chil- 
dren, and are not afraid to say so. 
They know that custody makes re- 
marriage harder; working women, par- 
ticularly, often find that it hinders 
their life-style. 

For fathers, a court victory is only 
one round of a longer fight. A case in 
point is that of Lou Filczer, president 
of a Chicago counseling group called 
the American Divorce Association for 
Men. Says Filezer, who has custody 
of his 14-year-old son: “I had to learn 
a little about that other role, being 
around and being more responsive to 
his presence. It was tough, but we 
made it.” 
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AIRLINES 


Takeoff to Recovery 


HE airline industry is like the lit- 

tle girl who had a little curl right 
in the middle of her forehead. When 
the industry is good, it is very, very 
good; but when it is bad it is horrid. 
After nearly two years of being ab- 
solutely awful, largely because the U.S. 
economy was sluggish, the highly cy- 
clical air-travel business appears head- 
ed for good times once again. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is 
forecasting pretax profits of up to $350 
million for the eleven domestic trunk 
lines this year, up from last year's 
$25 million and 1970's $85 million 
loss. Executives of six U.S. airlines 
that either lost money or made only 
minor profits last year (American, East- 
ern, National, Northeast, Pan Am and 
TWA) expect to do much better in 
1972. As CAB Chairman Secor Browne 
says, “the airlines have essentially 
turned the corner.” 

Not only is passenger traffic run- 
ning 3.2% ahead of 1970, but the 
lines have laid off some 10,000 em- 
ployees, deferred $185 million worth 
of new plane orders, eliminated about 
700 flights from their schedules, and 
otherwise cut operating costs to the 
leanest levels in years. The CAB last 
April granted the trunks a 6% fare in- 
crease and is expected to permit an- 
other 3% rise this spring. The wage 
controls of Phase II will probably help 
hold down the industry’s labor costs, 
which have risen at least 43% per em- 
ployee since 1966 and account for 
nearly half of all airline overhead. 

Of all the flights toward recovery, 
TWA’s has been one of the most dra- 
matic. The line lost $64 million in 
1970 and did little better than break 
even last year. Wall Street analysts fig- 
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ure that TWA will earn $30 million 
this year. TWA carried out an ag- 
gressive cost-cutting program, laying 
off 4,000 employees and dropping a 
number of minor passenger services 
—like eyeshades on night flights. No 
further economy moves have been an- 
nounced, but TWA Chairman Charles 
Tillinghast cautions that “both TWA 
and the industry are still far from out 
of the woods.” 

Mating Season. American Air- 
lines, which lost $26 million in 1970, 
made a small profit last year. The com- 
pany could earn $36 million this year. 
One factor in the recovery is Pres- 
ident George Spater’s successful cam- 
paign to focus on the growing leisure 
market by picking up routes to Ha- 
waii, the South Pacific and the Car- 
ibbean. Pan Am lost $48 million in 
1970, and its future looked so bleak 
last year that the CAB’s Browne raised 
the possibility of some kind of fed- 
eral assistance for the line. Now Wall 
Street analysts figure that Pan Am 
will break even this year and turn a sub- 
stantial profit in 1973. United Air Lines 
reduced its losses from $41 million in 
1970 to about $3,000,000 last year. 
“IT think there will be a turnaround 
for us in 1972,” says U.A.L. Pres- 
ident Edward Carlson. 

There are exceptions to the riches- 
rags-riches cycle, mostly among smaller 
lines that have consistently kept a close 
check on costs. Delta Air Lines has 
been profitable for 32 of the past 33 
years, and Chairman W. Thomas Bee- 
be this month will report earnings of 
close to $40 million for the 1971 cal- 
endar year. Despite a five-month air- 
line clerks’ strike in 1970, President 
Donald Nyrop’s Northwest Airlines 
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DELTA’S BEEBE 
Riding the riches-rags-riches cycle toward fewer competitors and better times. 
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has a 23-year string of profitable years. 
For 1971, Northwest should come in 
with $19 million in profits, second 
only to Delta. Continental Airlines, 
under President Robert Six, has be- 
come the industry’s most “productive” 
airline, generating $33,600 in revenues 
per employee, compared with an av- 
erage of $29,000 for the Big Four 
(American, Eastern, TWA and United). 

This year also holds the promise 
of more mergers. Five are either be- 
fore the CAB or being consummated: 
Allegheny-Mohawk, Eastern-Caribair, 
Delta-Northeast, | American-Western 
and Northwest-National. Meanwhile, 
Eastern Chairman Floyd Hall and Pan 
Am’s Chairman Najeeb Halaby are 
said to be talking about a merger. Bran- 
iff Chairman Harding Lawrence has 
said that he would be willing to dis- 
cuss a marriage with any major air- 
line. And agents for Billionaire How- 
ard Hughes, owner of Air West, are 
scouting for acquisitions to create a 
new transcontinental carrier. Even 
though the industry will be flying high 
in the near future, there will probably 
be fewer airlines. 


Anybody Want a 747? 


FOR SALE—1970 ten-door Bocing 747, 
radio, heater, factory air cond., 365 buck- 
et seats, only 1,000,000 actual miles. Ask- 
ing $22 million. Call 877-7880. 


They are not yet taking out ads, 
but some airline executives are ear- 
nestly trying to get rid of a number 
of their jumbo jets. In an industry 
that is just beginning to turn the cor- 
ner to profitability, the big bird has be- 
come something of an albatross. 

National Airlines has been looking 
for someone to buy its two 747s “since 
the day they were delivered,” says 
one executive of the company. Braniff 
ordered two jumbos but, with help 
from Boeing, arranged to sell one of 
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them to Universal Airlines, a charter 
carrier, before the plane ever left the 
factory. TWA officers are willing to 
part with one or two of their 19 jum- 
bos if they can find a buyer. Pan Am 
chiefs would welcome an offer to buy 
or lease one of their 747s. 

Several airlines are simply trying 
to avoid using their jumbos in order 
to save money. United has postponed 
delivery of four 747s from mid-1971 
to early 1973. Pan Am is keeping 
two jumbos in mothballs in Wichita, 
Kan., and is leasing three more to East- 
ern Air Lines. World Airways can- 
celed its order for three 747s many 
months ago. 

The 747 is a fine plane, liked by 
most passengess*and pilots. But with 
business still less than exuberant, the 
lines find it hard to fill enough seats on 
the big plane to make money on some 
routes. To lure passengers, several lines 
are removing some of the vacant seats 
and replacing them with bars, pianos 
and lounges. TWA, for example, has 
cut its capacity on a jumbo from 342 to 
318 seats. Many lines seem to prefer the 
new tri-jet Douglas DC-10 and Lock- 
heed L-1011. Both have a shorter range 
than the 747, but they are cheaper to 
buy and have about 100 fewer seats. 
Ten of the nation’s dozen major sched- 
uled carriers have ordered 169 of the 
tri-jets; by contrast, they have 107 Boe- 
ing jumbos in their fleets—and only 
eight more on order. 


OlL 
New Reserves of Green 


After several months of careful ex- 
plorations, six of the world’s leading 
oil-exporting countries finally struck 
money last week in Geneva. They 
reached agreement with 16 of the larg- 
est oil companies to collect about 8.5% 
in additional taxes and royalties on pe- 
troleum, thus making up for their loss 
of international buying power after 
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the dollar was devalued. The deal cov- 
ers only Persian Gulf exporters, but 
similar terms will probably be agreed 
upon for other members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. Together, the eleven OPEC 
members produce 90% of the world's 
exported oil. 

The agreement will add $700 mil- 
lion to the revenues collected this year 
by the six Persian Gulf producers, on 
top of a huge increase already sched- 
uled during 1972 under the oil firms’ 
present contract with OPEC members. 
Still not satisfied, the oil countries con- 
tinued their relentless search for new 
reserves of creen. In Geneva, they bare- 
ly had time to celebrate their victory 
before they went back into negotiations 
to discuss their second goal—partial 
ownership, or “participation” in for- 
eign companies’ production facilities 
in their countries, 


BANKING 


The Biggest Rescue 


Brash, bright and bent on getting 
ahead, Donald H. Parsons gave up 
practicing law and went into banking 
when he was scarcely 30 years old. In 
the 1960s, with astonishing speed, he 
put together a financial empire with 
$3 billion in assets that centered on a 
string of 19 banks, most of them in 
Michigan. But the Parsons Group foun- 
dered during the 1970 recession. Par- 
sons was all but wiped out and forced 
out of banking. Even under new man- 
agement, the flagship of his operation, 
Detroit's Bank of the Commonwealth 
(B.O.C.), continued to sink into deep- 
er trouble. Last week the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation felt 
obliged to start a $60 million rescue op- 
eration—only the second and by far 
the larger such lending effort in the 
agency’s 38-year history. 

The rescue marks an_ inglorious 
end to a flamboyant experiment. Start- 


ing in 1960 with an inheritance and 
money borrowed from friends, Parsons 
put together $650,000 and founded 
the Birmingham-Bloomfield Bank. 
With money borrowed from Chase 
Manhattan. Chicago's Continental Il- 
linois National and other major banks, 
Parsons began buying up other small 
banks. In 1964 he acquired B.O.C. 

As he did with all his banks, Par- 
sons invested B.O.C.’s funds heavily 
in low-grade 20-year municipal secu- 
rities. Though they then paid high 
yields and bolstered bank earnings, 
they were far tougher to sell than 
the lower-paying short-term Treasury 
notes that most banks buy. To attract 
more money, B.O.C. made what other 
bankers considered risky loans to oil 
prospectors, restaurants and black self- 
help groups. Still, during the first five 
years of Parsons’ management, B.O.C. 
assets tripled to $1.5 billion and_ its 
earnings quintupled to $11 million. 

Nickel Stock. All that changed 
with the onset of tight money in 1969. 
Interest rates rose and deposits dwin- 
dled as customers sought a higher re- 
turn elsewhere on their investments. 
Loan losses piled up, and B.O.C, be- 
came strapped for cash to pay back 
its borrowings from larger banks. 
Worst of all, the bank could not cash 
in its huge investments in state and mu- 
nicipal bonds without taking severe 
losses; rising money costs had sharply 
depressed the municipals’ market val- 
ue. In desperate need of funds, Par- 
sons turned to the Federal Reserve 
Board for aid. Under Government 
pressure, the Parsons Group divested it- 
self of all its banks, and in 1970 Par- 
sons left. 

The B.O.C. has been operated since 
last January by David Rockefeller’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank, which took 
over after foreclosing on $21 million 
in loans. B.O.C., with assets of $1.3 bil- 
lion, showed operating losses of $6.6 
million in 1970 and $4,000,000 last 
year. To keep the bank from failing, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration moved in. Rather than close 
down the bank and pay off its depos- 
itors—which would take a big chunk 
($750 million) out of FDIC’s $4.7 bil- 
lion in assets—the agency will make 
available $60 million over the next 
five years to keep the bank running 
while the Chase management restruc- 
tures its investments. 

The rescue will have to be approved 
by the bank’s stockholders, who stand 
to lose the most. The FDIC plan calls 
for holders of common stock to vote a 
reduction of the par value of their se- 
curities from $3.29 a share all the way 
down to S5¢. Preferred stock would be 
diminished from $100 to $25. Through 
a complex bookkeeping device, this will 
give the bank $38 million. Most of 
this money would go to cover losses re- 
sulting from the sale of B.O.C.’s top- 
heavy portfolio of depressed municipal 
securities. The book value of those mu- 
nicipals totaled $246 million at year’s 
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end, but they were really worth $29 
million less than that on the market. 

As for Donald Parsons, now 41 
and the target of many lawsuits, he is 
involved in a new venture: a firm 
that specializes in tax and financial 
consulting. 


Ambushing Wells Fargo 


A pioneer bank and stagecoach 
company, Wells Fargo helped to open 
the West, as its storied drivers fought 
off desperadoes to bring back the gold 
from California's rich mines. Now the 
nation’s 13th biggest bank, Wells Far- 
go has been less successful in con- 
quering the new West. Last week Gov- 
ernment trustbusters stopped the com- 
pany from completing one of the big- 
gest mergers in U.S. bank history—a 
deal that Wells Fargo’s chiefs had 


hoped would expand their reach 
throughout California. 
The intended partner was First 


Western Bank & Trust Co., which has 
assets of $1.1 billion v. Wells Fargo’s 
$7.8 billion. Very important, First 
Western has 54 branches, mostly in 
the Los Angeles area, which would 
give San Francisco-based Wells Fargo 
a firm hold in the southern part of 
the state. California permits banks to 
branch out statewide; this liberal law 
has allowed the huge Bank of Amer- 
ica to open 977 branches and do 40% 
of the state’s banking. Wells Fargo 
President Richard P. Cooley, 48, a 
tall, angular World War II pilot who 
is rated one of the nation’s best bank- 
ers, has long yearned to compete more 
strongly with the B. of A. Says he: 
“Corporations want to operate state- 
wide in California, and we have to be 
in the south in a big way to take care 
of them. If we're not. we lose them.” 

Costly Growth. In 1967, Wells 
Fargo started a five-year program to 
open 50 branches in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, But California’s economy has 
been slowed by the recession in aero- 
space, and it now takes three years in- 
stead of the expected 18 months for 
a new branch to become profitable. 
Thus Cooley will build only a few 
more outlets after the expansion pro- 
gram is completed later this year. In- 
stead, he will concentrate on trying to 
get higher profits out of the bank’s 
285 branches. 

With start-up expenses so high, 
Wells Fargo was understandably ea- 
ger to acquire First Western’s existing 
system. Cooley was willing to pay $95 
million, almost $22 million more than 
First Western’s book value. Though 
the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency 
approved the deal, the Justice De- 
partment has taken a much sterner 
view, claiming the merger would re- 
duce competition in both lending and 
customer service. Last week Justice 
filed suit against the Wells Fargo merg- 
er, and most observers figured that 
Cooley would drop the deal rather 
than fight a long, costly battle in court. 








The biggest loser will be First West- 
ern, a bank that was originally spun 
off from A.P. Giannini’s Transamerica 
Corp., and has been owned at various 
times by two Texas tycoons, Troy Post 
and James Ling. Its current owner is 
World Airways, which has made mil- 
lions in the past decade, largely by haul- 
ing troops and equipment to Viet Nam. 

World President Edward J. Daly 
is in a bind. According to a rule 
passed by Congress last year, non- 
banking companies can no longer own 
banks. And since Daly does not want 
to sell World Airways, he must sell 
First Western. But to whom? The Jus- 
tice Department decision implies that 
any U.S. bank large enough to afford 
the price cannot buy First Western. 
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COOLEY WITH COMPANY STAGECOACH 
Chilled in the south. 


But Government officials, under po- 
litical pressure from foreign countries 
to redress the recent expansion of U.S. 
banks abroad, would welcome serious 
bids from non-U.S. banks. 


FRANCE 


From Concubine to Bride 


It is no secret that the French gov- 
ernment does not share the philosophy 
of U.S. trustbusters—it actively en- 
courages bigness in business. During 
the last few years mergers have meld- 
ed the country’s leading steel, glass 
and electronics manufacturers. This 
week the biggest industrial combine 
of all ($2.7 billion in sales) will be 
formed when a new stock issue unites 
two companies—Pechiney and Ugine 
Kuhlmann—that dominate Europe in 
the production of aluminum, stainless 


steel, specialty steels and nonferrous 
metals such as titanium, zirconium and 
tantalum. 

The match was planned for more 
than a year by Pierre Jouven, Pe- 
chiney’s chief, and Pierre Grézel, who 
was the head of Ugine Kuhlmann. 
The companies had already been joint- 
ly marketing aluminum, leading one of- 
ficer to remark: “Pechiney has been 
in concubinage with Ugine Kuhlmann 
for years. They're just finally getting 
married.” This week Jouven, 63, whose 
immediate job is to weld the two man- 
agement teams into a balanced in- 
ternational organization, will become 
chairman of the combine, and 70-year- 
old Grézel will retire. 

The combine plans to take the full- 
est advantage of a worldwide mar- 
keting and manufacturing network set 
up by Pechiney in more than 20 coun- 
tries round the globe. In the U.S. 
alone, Pechiney has 200 sales offices 
and controls Howmet Corp., an alu- 
minum maker and fabricator, which 
in 1970 had sales of $250 million. 
With some 40% of Pechiney Ugine 
Kuhlmann’s sales generated abroad, 
French officials see the new giant as 
an answer to “the American Chal- 
lenge.” Already the combine, among 
many other ventures, is negotiating 
with the Soviets to help design and 
build a $500 million aluminum com- 
plex in Siberia, which will have an out- 


put equal to nearly half Pechiney's 
worldwide capacity. 
INEFFICIENCY 
Buchwald’s Law 
To Gresham's law, Walras’ law, 


Parkinson's law and Mrs. Parkinson's 
law, students of the human condition 
can now add Buchwald’s law: As the 
economy gets better, everything else 
gets worse. 

Columnist Art Buchwald hit upon 
his formulation after noticing that most 
economic indicators are pointing up. 
“More people are starting to travel 
on the airlines, which is a very good 
thing.” he wrote last week. “But if 
things keep getting better, the airports 
won't be able to handle the traffic, 
the planes will be overbooked, lug- 
gage will be lost and the airlines will 
have a very good economic year.” 

The price of a strong economy. 
Buchwald theorized, is a breakdown 
in the services that the economy pro- 
vides. “The more refrigerators people 
buy, the less chance they have of get- 
ting them repaired. The more cars 
that are sold, the bigger pollution and 
traffic problems you have.” 

Buchwald forecast a great econom- 
ic year for 1972: “Life won't be as 
bad as it was in the late "60s when 
things were booming, but I predict 
that it will be a good enough year 
that people will be able to feel how mis- 
erable a healthy economy can be.” 
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__ Its sortof 
a miniature musclecar. 


No, the Datsun 1200 Sport Coupe 
isn't one of those great, snorting thunder- 
barges. But it’s not your run-of-the-mill 
economy Car, either. 

It's something in between. A neat 
little machine that handles like a sports car, 
goes like a bat and comes with an economy 
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price that includes a lot of extras as stan- 
dard equipment. Reclining buckets, tinted 
glass, whitewalls and nylon carpeting to 
name a few. Add to that an engine that de- 
livers around 30 miles per gallon. It’s a 
powerful combination at any price. 

Drive a Datsun...then decide 
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Would 








give 





a couple of hours 
to be part of 





Something Important? 


Here are 21 ways you can: 


1 Umpire a soft ball game between two teams of 
8-to-10 year olds from a youth center. 2 Bring the 
slides/ movies of your trip to Europe and show them 
at an old people's home. 3 Help an under-achiev- 
ing grade-schooler with his reading lesson. (Doesn't 
take being a teacher. Just your being patient, and 
able to read.) 4 Do the week’s laundry for an 
elderly couple. (There's a laundry room in their 
building, but she's in a hip cast.) Or help with their 
shopping. (He’s really not strong enough to carry 
a week’s groceries home.) 5 Be one of the escorts 
without whom a Head Start class won't get to visit 
a museum, or go to the Zoo, orsee amovie. 6 Play 
chauffeur for a disabled lady who can’t take a bus 
to her clinic appointment. Or for high-schoolers 
and senior citizens who need transportation to their 
volunteer jobs. 7 Sit and visit with ashut-in. 8Do 
an hour's ironing, or some simple mending for a re- 
cuperating housewife. 9 Bring your guitar/horn/ 
whatever to a youth seminar on music. 10 Play 
Scrabble or Gin with some former mental patients 
who are readjusting to life. 11 Help a dropout 
get his second chance, with a tutoring session 
in a basic high school subject. 12 Man the Hot 


Line on the switchboard of an agency that offers 
emergency services. 13 Read part of a book, or 
the daily papers, to a blind person. 14 Give an 
arthritic grandmother a shampoo-and-set, or a 
manicure. 15 Do cash register duty—and sit and 
rap with the young people—in a neighborhood cof- 
fee house. 16 Give some teen-age mothers a basic 
lesson in sewing or cooking. 17 Line up two job 
interviews for a 17-year-old who can’t stay in night 
school without getting ajob. 18 Help pass out the 
cookies and play games with the little kids in a day 
care center. 19 Type/file some of the overload 
correspondence in the understaffed office of an 
agency that rehabilitates ex-addicts. 20 Bea book 
cart attendant or a telephone hostess, help on an 
information desk or with the milk and tray service, 
atahospital. 21 Help a settlement house get some 
good out of the woodworking shop or the dark room 
that's idle because no one on the staff can teach 
the kids how to use the equipment. OR: what other 
kind of service or skill would you enjoy offering 
for a couple of hours? There are people who need 
what you can do. Right now, right here in/around 
Chicago. 


You can be a real help—even if only for a few hours. 
Call the Voluntary Action Center, your central 
clearing house for volunteers in the Chicago area. 
Dial 427-9151 and ask for Mrs. Arthur. 


This advertisement was prepared for the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago by Arthur Meyerhoff Associates, Inc. 
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Man Eat Man 


GREEN HELL: MASSACRE OF THE 

BRAZILIAN INDIANS 

by LUCIEN BODARD 

translated by JENNIFER MONAGHAN 
291 pages. Outerbridge & Dienstfrey. 
$8.95. 


“Brazil, where the nuts come 
from,” said Charley's aunt, thus in- 
advertently assessing the extent of near- 
ly everyone’s knowledge of a country 
that covers 6% of the earth’s land sur- 
face. But Brazil, especially Amazonia, 
is the last old-fashioned Eldorado left, 
a trove of unexploited gold, rare woods, 
precious stones, exotic pelts and un- 
told deposits of minerals. It 
is also one of the last places 
where the bloodshot eye of 
the fatigued humanist can still 
see in progress the fatal con- 
sequences of Eldorado: the 
destruction of indigenous peo- 
ples. Lucien Bodard, a French 
journalist and author (The 
Quicksand War; Prelude to 
Vietnam), takes it all in, from 
the first Amazon man hunts 
in the 16th century to the 
huge inland island of Bananal 
where today Indian survivors 
stage ceremonies and even 
wars for tourist dollars in a 
government-built “primitive” 
village. 

It was money, of course, 
that began the extermination 
of the Indians some 400 years 
ago. Portuguese adventurers, 
as thick as piranhas, swarmed 
up the Amazon, slaughtering 
all the Indians that seemed 
unfit for slavery. When the In- 
dians, who had no concept 
of regular work, proved un- 
economical, black Africans 
were imported. Indian, white and black 
blood blended into mulatto culture, 
which continued to prey on the tribal 
Indian. Throughout the 17th and 18th 
centuries in the Mato Grosso, private 
armies of bandeirantes pillaged for 
gold, diamonds and slaves. Thousands 
of Indians who were not killed by 
gun died because they lacked the an- 
tibodies to ward off their invaders’ 
most common illnesses. The Indians re- 
taliated sporadically, piercing their per- 
secutors with long arrows, eating their 
flesh and occasionally shrinking their 
heads (which commanded a high price 
as curios in the civilized world). 

The rubber boom of the 19th cen- 
tury uncovered more tribes and spoils 
in the Amazon’s west. To harvest “the 
trees. that weep,” new horrors were de- 
vised. Down-and-outs from all over 
Brazil were lured with big promises, 
only to find themselves victims of a 
kind of grocery slavery. Overextended 
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credit at the company store, accom- 
panied by threats of death from com- 
pany gunsels, kept the rubber workers 
toiling vainly to clear their debts. They 
were usually cheated and left to rot 
among their isolated stands of dried- 
up trees while the profits went to Ma- 
naus, that rococo Sodom in the mid- 
dle of the Amazon's vegetable sea. 
Before the rubber bust, Manaus’ the- 
aters starred Pavlova and Bernhardt, 
and its richest residents sent their shirts 
to London to be ironed. 

The savagery and vitality of Bra- 
zil’s past, its “sadism and felicity,” be- 
come a musky essence that pervades 
Bodard’s writing, even when he deals 
with the present. People whom he 
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CARAJA INDIANS IN FULL HEADDRESS 
Bombs and poisoned candy. 


meets or hears about in his travels de- 
serve books of their own. There are 
the Vilas Boas brothers, Orlando and 
Clatidio, who have dedicated them- 
selves to saving the Indians. Orlando 
is burly, harsh and volatile. Clatidio, 
idealistic and introverted, is so lost in 
an irreconcilable vision of the noble 
savage, the savagery of ignoble civi- 
lization, that he periodically retreats 
further into the jungle to read phi- 
losophy in a native hammock. There 
are the diamond diggers of Aragargas, 
their skin made as hard as aluminum 
by insect bites, who blow each bo- 
nanza on preposterous luxuries sold 
to them at incredible prices by Le- 
vantine traders: mink coats for jungle 
prostitutes, a Cadillac shipped in pieces 
and reassembled to run back and forth 
on 100 yards of pavement. 

Bodard is stunned by the cold beau- 
ty of Brasilia, the new futuristic cap- 
ital designed by the socialist architect 





Oscar Niemeyer. The city, Bodard says, 
has been given “the face of socialism 
in its purest state, the face of political 
commissaries in a totally futuristic 
Kremlin. But the truth is that there is 
no socialism in Brazil and no social- 
ism in Brasilia. It is only a dream.” 
Whatever road Brazil eventually 
takes, it will probably be a disaster 
for the remaining Indians. The Am- 
azon will be further penetrated for its 
wealth, resulting in the callous elim- 
ination of more tribal peoples, It is a fa- 
miliar story, especially to North Amer- 
icans, who had the despair of their 
dead Indians raised to a grand pas- 
sion in last year’s bestseller Bury My 
Heart at Wounded Knee. Bodard’s bru- 
tal epic does even more. It gives North 
Americans a rerun of their own haunt- 
ed past as seen through Brazil’s un- 
easy present. = R. Z. Sheppard 


The Black Prince 


HIDE FOX, AND ALL AFTER 
by RAFAEL YGLESIAS 
203 pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


It is not often that a writer sees 
his main character as clearly and di- 
rectly as Rafael Yglesias sees Raul, 
the precocious 14-year-old who bombs 
out of private school in this brief and 
crystalline first novel. The author 
avoids displays of virtuosity, the plea- 
sures of romantic posturing, and all 
other possible uses of fiction except 
this one: to watch with great care a 
being who fascinates him, The stead- 
iness and detachment of his view would 
be remarkable in any case, but are 
truly astonishing for a writer who was 
exactly 15 years old when he wrote 
the novel. 

Raul is a good subject, a tangle 
of immaturities held together by in- 
telligence. He hides as much of the 
jumble as he can behind a pose that 
is half self-satire. The “Black Prince,” 
as he calls himself in mockery, is a 
mannered, deadly literary duelist who 
slices fellow students and blundering 
adults into home fries with razor- 
edged misquotations. The Black Prince 
is a devilish smoker of cigarettes 
and a virgin, who is torn between self- 
disgust at this fault and contempt 
for the mawkishness of teen-age 
passion, 

As the novel begins, Raul sits in a 
beanery in The Bronx, near the Cab- 
ot School, wrapped in a satisfying com- 
bination of doom and glory. He is 
preparing to cut classes for the tenth 
straight day. Fascinated classmates 
crowd round to be recognized or 
snubbed, as black-princely honor re- 
quires. Expertly—he is practiced at this 
—Raul builds his mood from their 
reactions. He must have theater. Alec, 
a worldly friend, asks why Raul has 
dressed in black. “I’m in mourning 
for my life,” he replies. “Who is that 
from?” asks Alec, a bit off balance. 
“Chekhov,” says Raul. “Ah, yes. But 
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NOVELIST RAFAEL YGLESIAS 
Deadly duelist. 


what play?” says Alec, recovering nice- 
ly. “The Sea Gull, 1 think. Yes, def- 
initely, The Sea Gull.’ He knew damn 
well it was The Sea Gull. But the foot- 
work was marvelous.” 

Not all that marvelous, but the au- 
thor (surprisingly, considering his age) 
sees this. When Yglesias sets down 
Raul's dilemma, which is how to keep 
well-intentioned authority from mark- 
ing his mind before it can grow an ad- 
equate protective shell, he does it with- 
out the self-pity that might be ex- 
pected of a young writer. His Raul is 
induced to return to school tempo- 
rarily, where he performs brilliantly 
as Rosencrantz in a production of Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead. 
Rosencrantz is more or less his role 
in life at the moment. 

Comparisons with The Catcher in 
the Rye are inevitable, simply because 
all novels about youth in flight are 
still measured against Salinger’s. But 
what such a weighing shows is chiefly 
that Yglesias’ tone—far more detached 
than Salinger’s—is completely his own 
and that Holden Caulfield would now 
be pushing 40, Salinger’s novel is a 
wholly mature work. Yglesias is still ca- 
pable of childish sentences, But his is 
a superior novel, without regard to 
the age of its author. In the end. 
when Raul has dropped out of school 
for good, it is hard to know whether 
his flight is self-preservation or self-de- 
struction, and to the reader this mat- 
ters very much. ® John Skow 


Rafael Yglesias, now 17, readily ad- 
mits Hide Fox is all but quibblingly au- 
tobiographic. “It is so close that at 
times it was hard to avoid writing my 
own name down—or rather to stop my- 
self calling myself ‘Raul’ when I was 
talking to people.” He adds, sounding 
very like Raul indeed: “Most of ad- 
olescence is unbelievably pretentious; 
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yet psychologically adolescents are as 
complex as adults.” 

Yglesias was reading Dickens at 
age nine. Before he was 15, he had 
dropped out of Horace Mann, a high- 
ly regarded Bronx prep school resem- 
bling Cabot. Like his hero, he was an 
eager amateur actor who kept cutting 
classes, partly because school interfered 
with his writing and reading. Hide 
Fox owes not just its theme but the 
will to create itto an adolescent put- 
ting on of roles. “I very pompously 
told myself I was a writer at eight,” 
he says. “Ever since then I kept a note- 
book and tried to keep myself writing 
in it. I started 200 novels, got two or 
three pages into each. But when I left 
Horace Mann I felt my back was 
against the wall. Fear, I guess, was 
what drove me to the torturous pro- 
cess writing really is.” 

He wrote most of the book in 
Maine, where his parents have a place, 
finishing it on his 16th birthday. He 
did not get any help from them on 
the book, but will shortly be in the 
odd position of comparing reviews with 
two other Yglesias novelists. His fa- 
ther Jose is the author of several books, 
including The Truth About Them 
(World), a just-published autobiograph- 
ical novel about a Cuban-American 
clan. His mother Helen won this year’s 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
Award for her first novel How She 
Died, which appears next month. Says 
Rafael: “My relationship with my par- 
ents now—it was different when I 
first dropped out of school—is a very 
friendly one. We're all in this writing 
thing together. It has made a great ca- 
maraderie between us.” 

Rafael is deeply into the role of 
the adolescent: writer—broke, living in 
a tiny railroad apartment, bathtub in 
the kitchen, mattress on the floor, “I've 
got interviews every day this week. To- 
morrow the New York Times, Friday 
Seventeen (and just in time!).” He al- 
ready has a 100-page start on a long- 
er second novel, “not so autobiograph- 
ical of course.” Looking back: “I was 
fragments of an individual floating in 
space. I very much wanted to be an 
actor; but that’s even harder of access 
than publishing, so I don’t suppose 
I'll ever do it now that I have this 
start.” Then another trial role flickers 
into place: ““—unless somebody makes 
me an astonishing offer.” 


Willie and Joe 


THE BRASS RING 
by BILL MAULDIN 
275 pages. W.W. Norton. $7.95. 


They never shaved. They were so 
dirty that even the paper on which 
they appeared seemed to take on a 
grubby look. Yet the faces of Bill Maul- 
din’s Willie and Joe were as admired 
and familiar to Americans during 
World War II as Dwight David Ei- 
senhower’s. Irreverent toward rank and 





cynical about the war—‘Just gimme 
th’ aspirin,” Willie tells a medic. “I al- 
ready got a Purple Heart”—Willie and 
Joe were more than cartoon characters. 
They were the American G.I. 

Drawing for Stars and Stripes, 
the Army’s newspaper, Mauldin was 
telling it like it is long before that 
dreadful phrase was invented (see cut), 
Mauldin also became a kind of om- 
budsman for the G.I. in his war with of- 
ficers and gentlemen. When the general 
who administered Naples, for example, 
started handing out four-day jail terms 
to war-weary troops for minor dress 
infractions, Mauldin—and Willie and 
Joe—were there with a cartoon. “Them 
buttons was shot off when I took 
this town, sir,” a bedraggled Willie 
tells a well-scrubbed rear-echelon lieu- 
tenant. In Mauldin’s view, noncombat 
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“I need a couple guys 
what don’t owe me no money fer 
a little routine patrol.” 


officers were there to be put down. 

General George Patton, among oth- 
ers, thought that Mauldin’s attitude to- 
ward discipline and authority was sub- 
versive. The funniest scene in this often 
funny book—which Mauldin calls “a 
sort of a memoir’—is the confron- 
tation between the 23-year-old car- 
toonist and the famous general. “Now 
then, sergeant.” Patton says in his most 
tolerant tone, “about those god-awful 
things you call soldiers. You know god- 
damn well you're not drawing an ac- 
curate representation of the American 
soldier. You make them look like god- 
damn bums. No respect for the army, 
their officers, or themselves. You know 
as well as I do that you can’t have an 
army without respect for officers. What 
are you trying to do, incite a god- 
damn mutiny?” 

Mauldin continued to lampoon the 
brass. The top command thought, cor- 
rectly as it happened, that Willie and 
Joe were morale boosters, and even 
Patton could not touch them. Far from 
being incitements to mutiny, they were 
escape valves for the frustrations of 
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the ordinary soldier. Mauldin’s humor 
was often biting, but it was never 
mean. 

For two decades, Mauldin has been 
one of America’s better-known polit- 
ical cartoonists. Yet his approach to 
his own story, which he carries only 
up to his mustering-out day in 1945, 
is one of embarrassed wonder and un- 
embarrassed pride. His boyhood had 
been spent well below the poverty 
line. Yet just ten years after he start- 
ed cartooning from a correspondence 
course, Willie, his best-known creation, 
was on the cover of TIME, a book of 
his cartoons was No. 1 on the best- 
seller list, and 200 newspapers had 
signed up for his future output. He 
was still only 23. ® Gerald Clarke 


Peter and the Wasp 


THE DECLINE OF THE WASP 
by PETER SCHRAG 
255 pages. Simon & Schuster. $6.95. 


There is nothing quite like a mas- 
ter theory of history to set the old 
blood coursing. Master Theorist climbs 
his neat little mountain. He looks down 
upon the masses—ants, really. He hears 
the rush of centuries—a mere tick- 
tock. Then he closes eyes and ears 
tight and pronounces his patented, 
stretch-fit perspective. Can any high 
match the high of an intellectual pass- 
ing the aeons in review? 

To the list of great pulse flutterers 
like Toynbee and Spengler must now 
be added the name of Peter Schrag. 
A knowledgeable and lively writer on 
the subject of education (Voices in 
the Classroom), Schrag has restricted 
himself here to American history. But 
alas, the apprentice pundit has not re- 
stricted himself enough. He is still the 
victim of that dread disease of Mas- 
ter Theorists: the single explanation. 

What once made America great? 
What now makes America fairly aw- 
ful? Schrag’s answer to both questions: 
the WASP. The plot of Peter and the 
WASP goes like this: 

Once upon a time, white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants—Puritans and the 
children of Puritans—clamped a code 
on America as tight as the pillory. Ram- 
rod stiff with duty, tense with work 
ethic, the code operated splendidly on 
the frontier, and more or less ad- 
equately until after World War II. 
But then WASP “defaulted on_ their 
birthright of cussedness and irrever- 
ence” and turned into what Schrag 
calls the “plastic WASP.” Still claiming 
to be the model—the only model—for 
a Good American, the plastic WASP 
has ended up a crabby tyrant of pal- 
lid respectability. 

At this point, Schrag proceeds to 
potshot all the easy targets in sight. Dis- 
neyland and Playboy, Pat Nixon and 
Doris Day, Billy Graham and flavorless 
bread—blaming them all on the WASP. 

Schrag’s monolithic reading runs 
its natural course to self-parody, But 
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the sad thing is that in overestimating 
the WASP—both as hero and as villain 
—he underestimates everybody else. 
One would never guess that the most 
talented playwright in American his- 
tory was a black Irishman named Eu- 
gene O'Neill, or that the wisest phi- 
losopher was a half-Spaniard, George 
Santayana. One would never suspect 
that America’s only native art, jazz, 
was the invention of Americans who 
were neither Anglo-Saxon nor white. 

In straining to justify his theory 
of WASP domination, Schrag goes so 
far as to classify John F. Kennedy as 
a “perhaps” WASP. But even more re- 
grettable than such thesis twisting is 
the author's failure to recognize that 
the case against the WASP has already 
been made—by WASPS. From Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne and Henry James 
through Sinclair Lewis and J.P. Mar- 
quand, the WASP novelist has chosen 
as a favorite theme the moral decay 
within his breed. 

Schrag is correct, if obvious, in de- 
crying “conformity.” He may even be 
partially correct in blaming conformity 
on the WASP. But in calling for “di- 
versity and dissent,” he fails to supply 
enough of these qualities to his own po- 
lemic. And what would he propose 
for a WASP-free America? After half 
seriously nominating Bella Abzug, Mu- 
hammad Ali, and Johnny Cash for 
President, he suggests legalizing mar- 
ijuana, abortion and homosexuality, 
plus “decentralizing” schools and po- 
lice forces. 

Poor rugged-individualist Schrag! 
A nasty fate is in store. Before his 
manifesto has time to dry, all those de- 
spised WASP liberals will be lining 
up to sign their plastic John Han- 
cocks to it. = Melvin Maddocks 


: BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 
1 — Wheels, Hailey (1 last week) 
2—The Day of the Jackal, Forsyth (2) 
3—The Winds of War, Wouk (5) 
4— Rabbit Redux, Updike (9) 
5—The Betsy, Robbins (3) 
6—The Exorcist, Blatty (4) 
7 —Nemesis, Christie (6) 
8— Our Gang, Roth (8) 
9— Message from Malaga, Macinnes (7) 
10— Bear Island, MacLean (10) 


NONFICTION 


1 —Eleanor and Franklin, Lash (1) 

2—Tracy and Hepburn, Kanin (3) 

3—Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, 
Brown (2) 

4—Brian Piccolo: A Short Season, 
Morris (5) 

5—Honor Thy Father, Talese (6) 

6—Jennie, Vol II: The Life of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, 1895-1921, 
Martin (7) 

7 —The Last Whole Earth Catalog, 
Portola Institute (4) 

8—Wunnerful, Wunnerful: The Auto- 
biography of Lawrence Welk, 
Welk with McGeehan (9) 

9—The Defense Never Rests, Bailey 
with Aronson (10) 

10—1 Am Third, Sayers 
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Star-Crossed Haters 


VIVAT! VIVAT REGINA! 
by ROBERT BOLT 


To insist on seeing “the new Neil 
Simon” or nothing is to enlist in New 
York’s legion of the theatrically self-de- 
prived. In reality, Broadway is a pag- 
eant with something to beguile every 
eye. The latest treat is Vivat! Vivat Re- 
gina!, a vivid tapestry of passion, blood, 
majesty and death. 

The play centers on the fierce duel 
of wiles and wills between Elizabeth I 
(Eileen Atkins) and Mary Stuart 
(Claire Bloom). The two never meet, 
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EILEEN ATKINS IN “VIVATI”’ 
Duel of wiles and wills. 


yet each haunts the mind of the oth- 
er. Robert Bolt writes a number of 
what might be called “blackboard 
scenes” to fill in the history, and he 
manages these cleverly and without 
pedantry. 

He is fascinated by the drama of 
choice and its costs. In Bolt’s A Man 
for All Seasons, Sir Thomas More 
had to choose between his conscience 
and his King. The queenly star-crossed 
haters of Vivat! must choose between 
their hearts and their crowns, Mary 
counts the world well lost for love 
and loses her head. Elizabeth enfrosts 
her sexual urges to make her throne se- 
cure. The bitterness and the poignance 
are that Mary sees in Elizabeth the em- 
pire she might have commanded, and 
Elizabeth sees in Mary the personal ful- 
fillment she might have gained. 

Hampered by a simulated French 
accent, Bloom lacks gravity in certain 
scenes, but her ravishing beauty is au- 
thority enough. With a voice that can 
raise a welt with a whisper, Atkins is 
monarch of all she surveys. The rest 
of the excellent cast helps make the 
Broadhurst Theater a plot of royal 
ground, ® T.E. Kalem 
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Opel dears u 
the confusion in the 
small car market. 








Advice from a friend. 








What is the real price? 


“Isithard to get service if I need it? 








If you’ve been watching the small car market recently you 
know it’s had its ups and downs. Price changes, tax 
changes, surcharge increases, surcharge decreases. We 
have a suggestion that should clear up matters. See your 
Buick/Opel dealer. He'll give you the straight facts about 
Opel prices. And when you get them we think you'll be 
pleasantly surprised. Because even with all the confusion, 
Opel is still one of the lowest priced cars in the country. 
And one of the biggest values, 


Which is the best car for the money? 


When you look at a small car's price sticker, take a good 
look at the car it’s glued to. In’ the case of Buick’s Opel 
you'll find that its price includes quite a bit of standard 
equipment. Quite a bit. Sure, there are some things you 
might want to add to make your Opel a little more per- 
fect for you. But the list isn’t terribly long. And that’s 
because Opel’s list of standard equipment is. 

We think Opel is a lot of car for the money. 
And people who know cars seem to agree. 
They've said a lot of nice things about the 
1972 Opels. For example, CAR AND DRIVER 
magazine said, “Given our choice of any super- 
coupe between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
we'd take the Opel Rallye” 














Getting parts and service has long been a problem with 
many small cars. Not so with Opel. Opel is serviced by 
Buick/Opel dealers all over the country. Over 2000 in all. 
Which is good to know. It’s also good to know that Opel 
is built to help keep service needs down. Things like lubri- 
cated-for-life suspension joints and a hydraulic valve lifter 
engine for quiet operation and reduced maintenance ex- 
pense help see to that. 


. . hed s 
Drive it. You'll like it. 

There’s only one way to really appreciate the 1972 Opel. 
And that’s to take a test drive in one. Your Buick/Opel 
dealer will be happy to let you drive an Opel so you can 
experience its responsive rack-and-pinion steering. Its peppy 
1.9 liter engine. Its smooth power front disc brakes. And 
all the other features that help make Opel more of a friend 
than ever these days, 

Stop in and see your Buick/Opel dealer soon. Today 
if you can. And bring plenty of questions. Because he has 
all the answers. 














Buicks Opel. 
Still a small price. 


Still a big value. 
Still your friend. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





“Diving 40ft. without oxygen was scary enough, 
until | found out what the white mizugi was for.” 
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WINSTON’S 
DOWN HOME TASTE! 


So Real. So Rich. So Good. 
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